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tg te Re LS Is CE Ta 
THE PROVOCATION OF PEACE 


“THERE IS a species of men whose 
whole desire is to depress mental and pro- 
long corporeal war.” William Blake wrote 
something of that kind one hundred and 
fifty years ago. As if strenuously to 
prove him true, the American Govern- 
ment has refused to allow two of our 
most distinguished scientists and a world 
famous author to enter their country in 
order to discuss ways and means of 
maintaining peace. Such 


gestation. Yet the author, when he gets 
paid for the finished article, is taxed as 
if it were the product of a single year. 
Often he calculates on the income from 
one book to support him over the years 
during which he produces his next. But 
what if the tax pares it down to the basic 
income for a single year? In these 
circumstances your literature becomes 
merely the exercise of the leisured dilet- 

tante with a _ private 


a situation should 
require no further com- 
ment. In the transvalua- ao 
tion of all verbal values - 

achieved in the West, the | | Ve 
word “ Peace” seems to eg 
have become a provoca- atk 
tion to hostilities. At any q fe 

rate the discussion of it 
appears to Churchwarden 


! income, or the com- 
fe mercial hack. 

: The creative writer’s 
life is a gamble, remarks 
novelist P. H. Newby, 
and gambler’s profits are 
not taxed, adds H. E. 
Bates. The only differ- 
ence is that the writer 
gambles, not with a few 


T. S. Eliot as an attempt 
to demoralise the whole 
of Western culture. Maybe he will now 
be agitating for the eradication from the 
Anglican Litany of that prayer of the 
people: “Send Peace in our time, O 
Words 

Meanwhile this action will doubtless 
add impetus to the great gathering of the 
intellectual world summoned for 
April 21st in Paris, where the leading 
figures of European science, literature, art 
and music are ensuring that there shall 
never again be grounds for the accusation 
of a Trahison des Clercs. Our own 
columns have shown the absurdity of any 
idea of ideological steamrolling at these 
Congresses. But the suppression of 
corporeal war is now accepted by all 
sincere intellects as the essential condi- 
tion that ‘“ we shall not cease from mental 
fight”. 


AUTHORS AND INCOME-TAX 


-Nevertheless the army of ideas also 
fights upon its stomach. And it is due 
time that the matter of its exiguous 
rations should be looked into. The mone- 
tary reward which any creative work 
brings in has always been inadequate and 
irregular. All the more welcome is the 
move on the part of the Authors’ Society 
to persuade the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to readjust the present utterly 
unfair levy of income-tax from authors’ 
royalties. The production of a serious 
work may take some years of unrewarded 
labour: it certainly embodies an 
incalculable period of experience and 


shillings in his spare time, 
but with his whole life. 


CONCERT CHAOS 


The management of the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, through its publica- 
tion Philharmonic Post, has brought into 
prominence the whole question of con- 
cert co-ordination in London. So many 
different orchestras and _ impresarios 
working under independent management 
and in competition, have in fact dupli- 
cated programmes to an extent which 
narrows the field of music open to the 
concert-goer, and also the audience- 
appeal of each orchestra. One is reminded 
of a typical jibe of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
some time ago te the effect that a British 
audience would only come to hear 
Beethoven and Tchaikowsky. The Lon- 
don Philharmonic is proving this untrue 
in its own programmes, and makes the 
interesting further point that very often 
unfamiliar works exercise a stronger 
appeal in the provinces than in London. 
But the fact that the concert-going 
audience is growing all the time, 
that many people are attending concerts 
for the first time in their lives, and that 
therefore works considered familiar, 
even hackneyed, by the regular audiences, 
are unfamiliar to them, calls for some 
sort of co-ordination between orchestras 
and concert-organisers to ensure that the 
widest range of music is provided both 
for experienced and new audiences. Those 
who regard the musical world as the 
last stronghold of private enterprise, as 
Philharmonic Post well says, are finding 
that chaos leads to starvation and dull- 
ness, in art as in economics. 
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Nothing is so dead as a dead tradition, 
nothing so dulling to the mind as 
observances without understanding. Our 
calendar bristles with countless small 
reminders of a tradition whose signifi- 
cance we have forgotten. These survivals 
of a once deep and daring human motive 
to which we give sodding recognition on 
All Fools’ Day, May Day, and in the 
presentation of Easter Eggs, have only 
persisted because of some ineradicable 
need in ourselves which compels the 
formal expression. These articles revive 
that popular tradition and bring old 
significances to light. 


WE’VE ALL been made April Fools. 
Even the least talented of us achieve the 
title and status once or twice. What hap- 
pens ?, You are an ordinary person, told 
something about the world; and then you 
are suddenly singled out, estranged in a 
ring of mockery, with the ground of fact 
unsteady under your feet. Then the 
attack passes: the world is solid again 
and you are one of the many, but you 
have known what it is to be lost and 
different, with all sanctions exploded in 
an inexplicable laughter. 


Looking back to 1800, we find the 
traditional jokes much the same as today. 
The April Fool was sent on some hope- 
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less errand: to a bookshop for The 
History of Eve’s Mother, to the dairy for 
a pennorth of pigeon’s milk, to the 
cobbler for some strap-oil. The result 
might be the pointed fingers of laughter 
or a bodily shock when the strap-oil 
turned out a blow. 

In Scotland they call it Hunting the 
Gowk. In France you are made an April 
Fish, poisson d’avril. In India among 
the Hindus you become on March 31 a 
Huli Fool. But the principle is the 
same and the meaning goes deep. 

April Foolery is at root an initiation- 
rite. In all initiations we meet this sort 
of japing, a scare or a mockery which 
turns out to have no bad results and 
which dissolves fear in delight. In primi- 
tive ritual the initiate is confronted with 
situations of ordeal which terrify or 
shame, and which then prove harmless. 
He faces up to the attack of the unknown, 
and comes through, released, into a new 
stable relation with man and nature. 

Remnants of such ordeals survive 
among those sections of industry which 
still carry on something of the old craft- 
traditions. Thus the fresh apprentice in 
an engineering shop is sent for a packet 
of nail-holes and the like. 

On the First of April, then, the whole 
community undergoes an_ initiation- 
ritual, in which all réles are reversible. 
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Richard Tarleton,* 
Harleian MS. 


British Museum, 


The fooler may become the fooled, and 
the fooled the fooler: we are all of us 
in the throes of a transition to some new 
state of living. And the reason for the 
choice of date is not hard to find. For 
long, March 25th contested with Decem- 
ber the right to call itself the moment 
of yearly change-over. Does the turning- 
point of basic renewal in the earth occur 
at the winter equinox or at the advent 
of spring ? In the 17th century the claims 
were still undecided. 


April among the Romans was the 
Venus-month. “ April the month of Sea- 
born Venus ”, sang Horace; and the word 
aprilis or aperilis comes from aperire, to 
open. April is the time of the opening of 
the earthmother in birth and mating, the 
time of human rebirth; and so its Fools- 
day is a sort of Saturnalia, in which the 
certitudes of the world may be shamed 
and the ruling reasons may be mocked. 
The fertility-dancers of the spring-rite 
were Les Buffons or Il Mattacino, all 
fools; and in our own sword-dances the 
Fool got the Bessy Bride. He died and 


«was reborn, and tciuraphed over his social 
superiors. | 


In the Mahratta spring-festival of the 
village Earthmother (observed in 1829) we 
find the perfect expression of the Ritual 
Fool as the revolutionary reverser of all 
vaiues. “All order and propriety now 
ceased, Raniga began to abuse the goddess 
in the foulest terms; he then turned his 
fury against the government, the head- 
men of the village, and anyone who fell 
in his way. The Parias and Asidis 
attacked the most respectable and gravest 
citizens ...” Led by the Fool, the under- 
dogs trip up those who normally hold 
power in the world. 


The Fool is aiso the saviour-scapegoat. 
Thus, in Tibet on the New Year the city, 
amid confusion and revelry, was taken 
from the usual authorities and put under 
Jalno (a monk); and a King of the Years 
was chosen, a grotesque and abusive 
jester, who had his undisputed way in 
all enjoyments. Then he was driven out 
as a scapegoat taking off the sins of the 
people and ensuring a clean start for the 
next year. 


The Raniga rebel, the redeeming King 
of the Years: here in powerful form is 
revealed the driving-force that lingers 
humbly in our April Foolery. A driving- 
force that has been of the utmost impor- 
tance in introducing new transformative 
factors into the stream of culture. The 
rebel fool-king appears in manifold 
shapes in our medieval world, as a Lord 
of Misrule, an Abbot of Unreason, a 
Twelfth-Night King of the Bean, a Boy 
Bishop, a Patriarch of Fools. He turns 
the tables, derides and overthrows the 
mighty of the world, and iiberatgs tne 
group into an equality of delighted union. 
Fool-societies, Societés Joyeuses, were 
specially thick in France, with. such 
famous revel-groups as the Infanterie 
Dijonnaise, tne Cornards of Rouen, the 
Enfants Sans Souci of Paris (for whom 
Marot wrote his Ballade and who had in 
their ranks the poet and producer of 
mystery-plays, Gringoire). These societies 
generally dressed in fool-costume with 
eared hoods and bells and baubles, and 
were organised under a Fool Mother (a 
man dressed as a woman). From them 


flowed a rich stream of vital influences 


into literature, mainly through the fool- 
play, the sottie. Rabelais is permeated 
with the spirit of the Joyous Society. 


This fool-movement begot innumer- 
able fantasies, which attracted folk- 
elements of rebel laughter and issued in 
great folk-figures such as the Arab 
Si-Djoha, the Turkish Nasr-el-Din Hodia, 
Marcolf (coming from the 
medieval Europe), Guifa in Sicily, Ber- 
to'do in Italy, Scogan and Robin Good- 


East in, 


-fellow and many others in England: 


buffoon parsons like Pfaffe Amis or the 
Kelenberger; Parsifal the pure fool, and 
Till Eulenspiegel and Simplicissimus the 
fool picaresque, who provided the basis 
for many literary forms, stretching from 
the medieval romances to Grimmel- 
hausen’s fool-epic of the German People 
in their 17th - century ordeals or 
de Coster’s fool-heroic novel of Belgian 
liberation. 


In drama the effects of the Fool are as 
rich, reaching from the Vidusaka of the 
ancient Indian stage or the Herakles of 
ancient Greek satyric plays, on through 
endless mime and buffoon forms into the 
fools of the softies and the medieval 
mysteries. The culmination came in the 
fools of Shakespeare, especially the Fool 
in Lear, where the foik-retort to the ruling 
values of the world is vigorously uttered. 
The way in which the fool stood critically 
outside the dramatic action, impacting in 
it, providing new levels and a varying 
focus of fantasy and sanity, may be illus- 
trated by a line from the mystery of Saint 
Didier, where the fool confidentially 
remarks to the audience, “ This must have 
happened many years ago” 


If we want the key to the emotion 
behind these fool-figures we cannot do 
better than look at the bishop, pope or 
king of fools elected at the Feast of Fools 
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A Ship of Fools, from Brand’s Ship of 
Fools, 


‘In medieval French cathedral-towns. The 


reversal-rite began with the singing of the 
Magnificat at Vespers: “He hath put 
down the mighty from their seat and 
hath exalted the humble and meek.” 
These words were repeated again and 
again, the staff of office was taken by 
one of the subdeacons, the higher clergy 
abdicated their functions, and the church- 
ritual gave way to wild fertility-fancies, 
with the ass braying responses and 
sausages doing the censing. 


The Fool stands for the overthrow of 
all existing power-relationships, for the 
return into the golden age of simplicity 
and truth. Hence the enormous impor- 
tance of the fool-symbol in culture. In 
its working-out we find an ambivalence. 
Sometimes the world is declared mad in 
its obsessions of power and greed, and 
is attacked for the gap between its fine 
words and its base actions. Then we get 
works like Brand’s Ship of Fools. But 
sometimes the fool is the person who 
stands utterly against the world and its 
lying values. Then we get figures like the 
forest-born Parsifal, the one person fool 
enough, pure enough, to ask the child- 
question, the obvious question which the 
world-tainted dare not ask, never even 
think of asking. And when he asks this 
revolutionary question, the whole balance 
of consciousness in man is changed, the 
evil which wounds life is thrown out, and 
the sources of fertility are renewed. (Note 
that Eliot’s Waste Land, based on a 
Parsifal legend, reveals. an inability to 
grasp the true nature of myth. Eliot 
eliminates the redeeming fool from the 
wasteland because he eliminates the 
people from culture and cannet under- 
stand the forces of regeneration in man. 
On the other hand, Edith Sitwell, has 
powerfully recreated the Fool for our 
poetry.) 

Perhaps, then, it is now clear why | 
began by saying that even the least-gifted 
of us can hope to attain the status of the 
Fool—can realise the lie which mocks 
him, can face up to the essential moment 
of frustration, and can regain union with 
his fellows on a new level of truth and 
innocence. There lies the testing moment, 
the moment of foolery which is the most 
deadly serious moment possible, when 
you go down into the wasteland, the death 
of man, or come through into revolu- 
tionary change. The moment of vision 
when fantasy and clarity come indistin- 
guishly together and th: world is April. 
The barriers are down, and life opens 
out afresh. 


*Woodcut of Richard Tarleton, reproduced 
from The Fool by Enid Welsford (Faber & 
Faber, 1935) by courtesy of the publishérs. 
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MISS ELIZABETH BOWEN is one 
of the most distinguished living English 
novelists. Her distinction depends upon 
many talents, of which the most remark- 
able is her sense of place. Whereas 
Greene, whose sense of place is acute, 


uses it for the creation of tension and. 


the oblique rendering of subjective 
states, Elizabeth. Bowen is interested in 
the social landscape for itself. Metroland 
is for Greene the symbol of a nightmare 
in the soul. Elizabeth Bowen, describing 
it, admits facets which Greene would 
eliminate, because to her it is the sub- 
stance of a nightmare for the soul. Social 
historians will read Miss Bowen’s descrip- 
tions of London, Ireland and Seale-on- 
Sea as a source material, because piace 
is as important for her as character. 
Place and character interact. 


They interact so much that in her 
comedies of manners, the people are 
treated as brusquely as the chairs they 
sit in and the chairs have almost as much 
character, history and personality as the 
people they maintain. Landscape and 
figures are equally important in these 
ironic tableaux. 


This is one side of Miss Bowen’s art, 
the side which has provoked so frequent 
a comparison between herself and Miss 
Austen. There iz another side, equally 
important, in which the sense of place 
still remains dominant. Set against the 
ironic, objective view of people is a 
romantic, poetic view. Frequently this 
is embodied in her work as the conflict 
between worldly maturity and childlike 
innocence, the dual vision of the artist 
seeing each situation as rudely funny in 
effect and potentially noble and tender in 
its motivation. 

In The Death of the Heart, the last 
novel which she wrote before the Second 
World War, this conflict was embodied in 
the conflict between a young girl and a 
worldly woman, in the most subtle way 
suggesting that here was the conflict 
between the same woman at two stages 
of her life. Innocence, it appeared, was 
something lost in the first contact with 
adult life and never regained. Sophisti- 
cation, and not wisdom, was what took 
its place. 


Ten years have passed since that novel 
and now we have The Heat of the Day. 
In this novel, the greatest change is that 
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ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


Place Without Time 


the author now is no longer looking back 
to adolescence for the admirable emo- 
tions. The heroine is a woman in her for- 
ties finding for the first time in her life 
apparently a satisfactory love relation- 
ship, during the middle years of the war. 

Miss Bowen is not a political writer. 
Her first novel was published in 1929, her 
last but one in 1939. During the whole of 
that period when the threat of war grew 
closer and closer, she studiously avoided 
making political pronouncements or em- 
broiling any of her characters in the 
political scene. For doing so, she was 
sometimes blamed at the time. ‘““ No one,” 
people said, “can stand aside at such a 
time as this.” Elizabeth Bowen did, and 
time has shown that she was right to do 
so. The people of whom she faithfully 
wrote were not politically aware and to 
have injected an unnatural political 
awareness into them would have been 
quite false. Her reputation stands high 
to-day because being a personal novelist, 
she refused to be tempted into paths she 
did not know. 

It was possible for anyone living in 
Regent’s Park to ignore the Wall Street 
crash, the Manchurian incident, the 
burning of the Reichstag, the invasion of 
Abyssinia, the Civil War in Spain, the 
forcible Anschluss, the betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia and even the invasion of 
Poland. Some chickens take a very long 
while to come home to roost. And while 
they were coming home to roost, Eliza- 
beth Bowen wrote superbly about those 
wno didn’t know that effects have causes 
or didn’t care. 


But the chickens finally did come home 
to roost. Not only Limehouse and White- 
hall were bombed, but Regent’s Park 
aiso. The class structure was levelled by 
conscription, direction, misdirection, 
rationing and blitzing. Miss Bowen, 
having rightly eschewed politics because 
she didn’t know or care about them, 


found herself involved in the acutest 
form of the economic-politic conflict, a 
total war. And she has laid her first post- 
war novel in the middle of that war. 

The sense of place, of particular places 
at particular times, the mood of a whole 
community, before, after and during a 
communal experience, the temperature 
of Londoners during the long fever of 
bombardment ; all these she has charted 
as previous reviewers have pointed out 
with a genius that no previous writer has 
shown. This is something broader than 
she has ever shown in her own writing, 
because the common experience of 
Londoners during these bombardments 
revealed for us all reserves of fear and 
courage, pity and endurance, of which 
we never believed ourselves capable and 
which we hailed in others as a discovery 
of a common humanity which the years 
of unequal peace had hidden. 


Her descriptions of “embattled” London 
are so acutely phrased that they will 
become premature classics. Children who 
never had the experience of bombard- 
ment will be made to memorise these 
passages by teachers who had. For never 
was there so perfect a gloss upon so grim 
an experience. Whether the experience 
of bombardment will be communicated 
to those who never underwent it is 
another matter. Description so near to 
poetry translates the material agony of 
the blitz to a higher plane; but because 
it is remote, because it orders emotions 
begotten by disorder, it is possible that 
what appear now some of the most 
magnificent passages of descriptive prose 
ever written will in time appear insub- 
stantial. 


War time, with its makeshifts, shelvings, 
deferrings, could not have been kinder to 
romantic love ... It was more than a 
dream. More, it was a sort of growing, 
smiling regard, a happiness of which it 
seemed that the equilibrium became every 
day surer. The discovery together, for 
the first time, of life was serious, but 
very much more than serious, illuminat- 
ing; there was an element of awe. 
Miraculously unhindered, the plan of love 
had gone on unfolding itself ; the testing 
time, ever to be expected, had never 
come. There showed no sign of its 
coming until the Sunday when Harrison 
paid his evening call. 

This is the theme which Miss Bowen 
has chosen, “ the testing time of romantic 


_ love,” a personal theme which is in 
line with those of her preceding 
novels. Her method has not greatly 
changed. There are the same 
mordant studies of the middle class 
ir decay, the Kelway family living 
ii the metroland barrack Holme 
Dene, which they have been trying 
to sell for fifteen years but which 
they refuse to sell when at last a 
bidder comes on to the scene, the 
funeral of Cousin Francis who so 
awkwardly died visiting a private 
mental home thereby causing 
incalculable embarrassment to in- 
mates and management alike, the 
underground wartime snack bar, 
the A.F.S. woman “reading between 
the lines of newspapers” with 
pathetic knowledgeability. There is 
the same near-lyric observation of 
places and people, the decrepit 
estate in Ireland, the “natural” 
who has retired from the confusion 
of life into the placidity of a mental 
home. Miss Bowen’s resources are 
the same as ever. 

But the time is changed. The per- 
sonal world can no longer be 
isolated from the social, political, 
economic world. In the old sense, 
personal relationships no longer 
exist for the British upper middle 
class. What provides the testing 
time of romantic love is no simple 
matter of personal loyalty or belief. 
Harrison when he makes his evening call 
tells Stella that her lover, Robert Kelway, 
is betraying secrets to the enemy. If this 
is true, his larger loyalty and political 
beliefs are a challenge to those of Stella. 

In approaching Stella with the sugges- 
tion that she should become his mistress 
in order to save Robert from the conse- 
quences of his treason, Harrison poses 
in himself, in a different form, the con- 
flict between personal and public loyalty. 
Though a secret service agent, he is 
prepared to betray his country to win his 
mistress. 

As a personal novelist, Miss Bowen 
probably chose this highly melodramatic 
mechanism purely and simply to provide 
a “testing time”. At any rate, it is the 
personal threads which she unravels, 
Stella’s relation to her lover whom she 
finds is really and truly betraying his 
country, and Harrison who is begging to 
be allowed to betray his country in 
return for her love. She follows these 
threads with great subtlety and some- 
times it. would appear oversubtlety. Her 
style not only reveals but also hides 
her characters, so that the reader 
can see what is happening but remotely 
as if through a gauze. The tri- 
angular drama, if not completely convin- 


Elizabeth Bowen 


cing, is at least psychologically consistent. 

But in makinzy Robert a man who is 
deliberately betraying his country, and 
Harrison one who is prepared deli- 
berately to betray it, Miss Bowen is 
posing far wider problems than those of 
personal loyalties. In the case for example 
of Robert, the reader is entitled to know 
why this apparently adult, intelligent, 
sensitive, witty if slightly unreal man is 
betraying his country. Through what 
process of reasoning did he go, how 
powerful were the springs of unreason, 
what beliefs or rationalisations of un- 
analysed motives led him to this very 
grave decision to betray his country ? 
Every country in this last war had its 
fifth column ; how large it was in Britain 
was never revealed because the country 
was never occupied. The mentality of 
men who found in the Fihrer an ideal- 
istic leader for whom they were pre- 
pared to betray their country is a 
fascinating psychological study, far more 
fascinating than the romantic feelings of 
a woman in her forties for a man in his 
thirties. 

Robert Kelway does not even begin to 
exist as a Fascist. He is not established 
psychologically and consequently the 
moral question of whether a citizen of 
one country is justified in betraying his 


country to another country 
under any circumstances and the 
intellectual question of whether in 
this last war a British citizen was 
right to betray his country’s secrets 
to the Nazis are never even posed. 

Similarly Stella, vivid as she is 
in her personal relations, is hazy 
in her public attitudes. She is doing 
“war-work ”. Her patriotism is of 
the 1914-18 brand, an instinctive 
belief in fighting for the old 
country. She observes no distinction 
between the country right and the 
country wrong and implicitly her 
love for Kelway, right or wrong, 
overrides her love of country, right 
Or wrong. This might be a con- 
ceivable attitude for Stella (for al 
the apparatus of charm with which 
she is equipped, she remains rather 
a dull woman). But it is necessary 
that a present-day writer be aware 
that there are other conceptions of 
patriotism than the old nationalist 
one of 1914-18. And of this there 
is no indication. After Robert Kei- 
way has committed suicide from the 
roof of the house in which Stella 
lives in what is surely at the same 
time the most oblique and the 
ugliest sentence ever written (“In 
the street below, not so much a step 
as the semi-stumble of some- 
one after long standing shifting his 
position couid be, for the first time by 
her, heard.”’), Stella’s son Roderick 
speaks this implausible traitor’s epitaph, 
“The other way round, he might have 
got a V.C., quite likely ?” 


That studious avoidance of the extra- 
neous social and political issues which 
proved the strength of her upper middle 
class novels up till 1939 is the pitfall of 
this present novel of characters involved 
in a total war. Jane Austen, we are always 
being told, never wrote about the Napole- 
onic wars. The Napoleonic wars never 
really affected the characters about 
whom Jane ‘Austen wrote. I suspect that 
Jane Austen, writing today after the 
second world war, would be as flummoxed 
as Miss Bowen. Or would she? Miss 
Austen’s sense was as well developed as 
her sensibility. Would it have ailowed 
her to glamourise'a pro-Nazi as a hero, 
after the horrors of concentration camps, 
which during the thirties could comfort- 
ably be discounted in Regent’s Park as 
Leftist propaganda, had been docu- 
mented by the newsreels. Could any 
persuasion convince her that such a 
novel would become a best seller in 
Britain and the United States? To 
avail herself of such a turn in prejudice, 
I think she would have had too much 
pride. 
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A SHORT STORY 


LESLIE HALWARD 


Afternoon at Excelsior Lodge 


4 EAS YOUNG man, Vernon Ross, 
stood in the sun-splashed lane looking at 
the four-roomed cottage for fuily five 
minutes before being able to satisfy him- 
self that there was no mistake. This was 
the lane along which he had been directed 
and there was the name “ Excelsior 
Lodge” on the broken gate. An 
uncontrolled profusion of giant weeds 
and perennial flowers fighting for 
existence lay in front of the cottage, 
whose whitewash had flaked off and 
whose thatch was ragged and almost 
black, and a narrow path covered un- 
evenly with baked mud led wavering to 
the single door which, like the window 
frames, for ten years had required a coat 
of paint. Vernon had walked past the 
place once, not considering it, and then 
had returned to convince himself that 
this must be where the man he longed 
to meet, Mark Finsbury, lived. 

Vernon’s knuckles had hardly touched 
the door when it was opened by a woman 
about forty dressed in a faded print 
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frock and a pair of cheap sandals. She 
must have been watching him, he thought 
uncomfortably. She was thin and pale 
and tired-looking ; he knew that twenty 
years ago she was beautiful. Her frail 
hands, which she fluttered, were deep 
grimed, the nails black-edged and broken. 
She pushed a dark curl from her per- 
spiring forehead and looked inquiringly 
at him. 

“IT wondered,” said Vernon, “I 
wondered if I might see Mr. Finsbury 
for a few minutes. I—I’ve come to the 
right place, haven’t I? ” 

The woman’s heavy eyes wandered 
from his face as she said: “Yes. Yes, 
you’ve come to the right place. I'll tell 
Mark. What name shall I say ?” 

“Ross,” said Vernon. ‘“ Vernon Ross. 
Mr. Finsbury wrote to me some little 
time ago. I happened to be in the 
district, so I thought .. .” 

“Tl tell him,” said the woman. 

She left him standing there on the 
path, crossed the red brick floor with 


hasty steps, and opened the door of 
another room. 

“What the hell is it now? ” an angry 
voice demanded. ‘How many times 
have I got to tell you...2?” 


“There’s somebody to see you, 
Mark,” said the woman. “A young 
gentleman.” 

“Well, who is he?  What’s he 
want ?” 


“I don’t know what he wants, except 
that he asked if he could see you for a 
few minutes. He says his name’s Ross. 
Vernon Ross, I think he said. He said 
you wrote to him.” 

“Jesus Christ,” said Finsbury. ‘“ Why 
didn’t you tell him I was out or dead 
or something. You know damn well I 
want to get this thing finished.” 

“Tm sorry, Mark.” 

oe Tell him to come in here,” said 
Finsbury. “I don’t know how long he’s 
likely to stay. You'd better shove the 
kettle on.” 

“All right, Mark.” 


“What time is it ? ” 

“It’s almost four.” 

“ Blast,” said Finsbury. 

“Will you come in here,” the woman 
called to Vernon, who had heard every 
word of the conversation. 

“Tf Mr. Finsbury’s too busy .. .” 
Vernon began apologetically. 

“Come on in!” bawled Finsbury. 
“y’m always too busy, but nobody seems 
to consider the fact. I might as well 
chuck this job and start navvying or 
something.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” Vernon said as 
he crossed the living room,  sub- 
consciously noting that it was not over- 
clean, and poorly furnished. The woman 
stood aside and he entered the smaller 
room, book filled, where Mark Finsbury 
sat sideways at a littered table, screwed 
round and glaring at him, his thick, big 
fingers still clutching a propelling pencil. 
A half-covered sheet of manuscript was 
in the ancient unwieldy typewriter which 
Finsbury had pushed away from him. 
Finsbury, even seated, was a huge bulk 
of a man with yellow, coarse features, 
wild eyes and scant greying hair that 
needed trimming round his ears and 
collar line. 

“Come in, shut the door, shift those 
books off the chair, and sit down,” he 
said, throwing the pencil on to the table 
and breaking off the quarter-inch of lead 
that was protruding. 

“T really must apologise,” 
began again. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” growled Fins- 
bury. ‘“J’m stuck with the goddam 
thing, anyway. I could do with a break. 
I’ve been at it since eight this morning. 
Smoke ? ” 

“Thank you,” said Vernon, extracting 
with difficulty a crumpled cigarette from 
a bent packet. “Are you writing a new 
story ?” 

Finsbury shut his bagged eyes for a 
moment; his look of intense agony was 
unconsciously comic. “I’m always writing 
a new story. Half the damn things don’t 
sell these days. A week ago I had ten 
back from my agent. Said he couldn’t 
find a market for ’em. He keeps telling 
me I’m writing the wrong stuff. As if I 
need telling. He wants me to write crap. 
Read a few of the current periodicals, he 
says, and you'll see for yourself the kind 
of thing that’s wanted.” 

“ But surely, with your reputation .. .” 

“My reputation? I’ve been writing 
for twenty years and I suppose I’ve pro- 
duced about as many really first-rate 
stories. Fifteen years ago I got married 
and came to live in this hole because it 
was the cheapest place I could find, and 
we're still here for the same reason. I’m 
poorer now than I was when I started.” 
He waved his cigarette at the half-dozen 
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novels Vernon had shifted from chair to 
table. “I have to read other peop!e’s 
bloody drivel—Love Never Dies—the 
third that woman’s turned out this year 
and it'll sell in thousands. Jesus wept. 
Listen. Ten years ago I wrote a story 
called Break for Tea, which Arthur 
Wellesbourne called a little masterpiece. 
It was six thousand words in length and 
I got two guineas for it. Three months 
ago I got forty for a slice of slop that 
wasn’t even original. I wouldn’t have 
sent the damn thing out if the missus 
hadn’t made me. The truth is I never 
ought to have been a writer at all. I’m 
not a literary man. My _ education 
finished when I left a Coventry council 
school and went to work in a cycle 
factory. I started to write when I was 
out of a job, artless little sketches about 
the working class that knocked the high- 
brows cock-eyed because they’d never 
come across anything so absolutely 
authentic. I thought I was made. After 
I'd published my first collection I was 
being talked about. Nowadays nobody 
talks about me. I’m forgotten. People 
don’t want to read my type of stuff any 
more. The trouble is I can’t write any- 
thing else. I’ve got no imagination, no 
power of invention. Now and again by 
a sheer fluke I knock off something that 
gets into print and I get more for that, 
for two or three thousand words of cock, 
than I got for a dozen of the stories that 
earned me the reputation you’re wonder- 
ing about. I wonder if she’s put that 
bloody kettle on.” 

Finsbury leaned back on his chair, 
opened the door, and shouted: “ Kettle 
boiling ? ” 

“Not quite,” came his wife’s voice. 

“Liven the fire up a bit, then. Chuck 
some sticks on.” He slammed the door 
to again. “Care for a bottle of beer 
while we’re waiting ? ” 

“No, thanks,” said Vernon. 

Finsbury got up, opened the door of a 
cubby hole, squeezed his bulk inside, and 
came out a moment later with a bottle 
of beer in his hand. He uncorked it, 
put it to his thick lips and guzzled half 
the contents at a draught. “I drink a 
hell of a lot of beer,” he said. “Can't 
write at all unless I do, and I have to 
keep writing in order to get money for 
more beer. It’s a hell of a life. You a 
writer ? ” 

“TI hope to be,” said Vernon. “If you 
remember, I sent you a story and you 
were kind enough to let me know what 
you thought about it. I was tremendously 
excited.” 

“What the hell d’you want to be a 
writer for? Got a job, haven’t you? ” 

“I’ve got a job,” said Vernon. “I 
hate it.” 

“ Everybody hates his job and wants 
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to do something else,” said Finsbury. 
“Writing’s no good, my lad, unless you 
can get right to the top. Think you can 
do that?” 

“Well...” said Vernon. 

“Look,” said Finsbury. ‘“ When I 
wrote to you about that story, did. I 
encourage you to go on? ” 

“Well, yes, you did. You said you 
thought...” 

“Forget it,” said Finsbury. ‘“ Fina 
something else to do in your spare time. 
Go fishing or something. Stick to your 
job, whether you like it or not, and when 
you’ve finished at the week-end, relax. 
Go to the pictures, read thrillers, any- 
thing. Don’t, for God’s sake, work your- 
self into a frenzy over a piece of 
literature only to find that if it’s 
published—and I said if its published— 
you'll get a half-crown postal order for 
your pains. It'll break your heart, itil 
drive you off your head, in the end it’ll 
kill you.” Finsbury swung the bottle 
to his lips and drank off the rest of the 
beer. 

Vernon waited until the bottle was 
lowered and then said: “But don’t you 
think, Mr. Finsbury, that in your own 
case, for example, it’s been worth it. 
There’s no doubt whatever that you’ve 
contributed permanently to literature. 
The story you just mentioned, Break for 
Tea, it is a little masterpiece. I must 
have read it a hundred times. It’s 
perfect. Even if you’d never written 
another word, you'll be remembered for 
that one piece alone.” 

Finsbury snorted. ‘Who the hell 
wants to be remembered? I want to live 
decently. I want to shift out of this 
dump into a respectable house. ! want 
the missus to be able to chuck up work- 
ing like a galley slave and have some 
nice things to wear. I want the kids...” 
He stopped speaking abruptly, listening, 
then rose suddenly, the top of his head 
just missing the low grey ceiling, and 
looked through the window’ over 
Vernon’s head. ‘“‘ The school bus!” he 
cried excitedly, and the next moment, 
leaving his visitor bewildered, he was out 
of the room in a bound. 

Vernon hesitated, not knowing what 
to do; then he got up and went to the 
open door, still inside the room but look- 
ing out into the other. Mrs. Finsbury 
had spread a cloth over the table and 
odd cups and saucers and plates were 
laid out. In the inglenook she was pour- 
ing boiling water into a brown crock 
teapot. 

“You'll have to bring your chair with 
you, Mr.—er—” she said without turning. 

“Ross is my name. Vernon Ross,” 
said Vernon. ‘Can IJ do anything to 
help?” he asked, stepping into the 
room. 
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The woman put down the kettle and 
straightened her back. She faced him, 
looking at him with big “heavy eyes, 
shaking her head. “ Everything’s ready,” 
she said. There was a jar of jam on the 
table and pieces of bread and butter were 
cut. “ There isn’t much.” 

“You oughtn’t to have bothered,” said 
Vernon. 

“* Mark always has his tea at this time, 
when the children come home,” said 
Mrs. Finsbury. “ He’ll work again this 
evening, when they’ve been put to bed. 
He’s gone down to the cross-roads to 
meet the bus. They'll be here in a few 
minutes.” 

“You don’t—you don’t appear to be 
very well, Mrs. Finsbury,” said Vernon. 

“Tm tired,’ the woman _ replied. 
“That’s all. This place—there’s so much 
work. It never looks clean. J have to 
cycle three miles to shop. The cottage 
is very old, you know. Five hundred 
years at least. When J first came I 
thought it was charming.” For. an 
instant her eyes shone and the ghost of 
a smile passed over her bloodless lips. 
“Now Id give anything to get out. I’ve 
almost lost hope. I don’t tell Mark that. 
I don’t upset him more than I can help. 
He can’t work if anything’s worrying 
him.” 

“Tm a great aauurer of your hus- 
band’s work,” said Vernon. “ Parti- 
cularly his earlier stories. I’m quite sure 
that some of them are the finest in the 
language.” 

“T don’t know anything about litera- 
ture,” said Mrs. Finsbury. “I’ve never 
pretended to. Not that I have to these 
days. Years ago we used to have 
occasional visitors, writers that Mark had 
been in touch with. They used to come 
out in cars and take us to a pub. It was 
fun. But now nobody comes. They 
don’t even write to him any more. He 
doesn’t seem to mind. Since the war he 
hasn’t had much luck. And he works 
terribly hard. He’s always working. We 
haven’t had a holiday together in fifteen 
years and I don’t know when we’re likely 
to. At the end of every summer Mark 
says, ‘ Well, we didn’t manage it this time 
but we will next.’ Tl write something 
that’ll knock ’em for six.’ Did you know 
that last spring his books were trans- 
cribed in Braille, for the blind? He 
didn’t get anything out of it, of course, 
but he was more pleased than if he’d 
been paid a thousand pounds for some- 
thing else. It’s the nicest thing that’s ever 
happened to him, he says. He went 


round to the local and treated the house.’ 


“It was certainly worth celebrating,” 
Vernon said. 

“The grocer didn’t think so,” said 
Mrs, Finsbury. 

“But his books—don’t 
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they bring 


anything in? ” . 

“His publishers have lost money on 
every one,” she told him. “ None of them 
has brought in enough to cover the 
advance on royalty. There hasn’t been 
any royalty. You say he’s written some 
of the finest stories in the language. The 
two volumes containing them, published 
ten or twelve years ago, sold a few hun- 
dred copies each. He’s got enough for 
two more volumes, but nobody will risk 
bringing them out. They keep trying to 
make him write a novel. They tell him 
that if he writes a novel and it sells well, 
they'll publish the stories. But he can’t 
write a novel. He’s tried. It beats him. 
The last time he tried, he almost went 
crazy. He says he’s not going to try again. 
I don’t blame him.” She sighed. “I’m not 
jealous of other people, but I wish Mark 
could have some luck. Two years ago he 
almost sold the film rights of a story, but 
it was turned down at the last minute 
and all he got was the fee for the option. 
Still, that got us out of debt.” 

Vernon said: ‘“‘ May I say, Mrs. Fins- 
bury, that much as I admire your hus- 
band I admire you even more. I wouldn’t 
have believed—.” 

“Before I married Mark,” said Mrs. 
Finsbury, “ he used to read his stories to 
me, and even I knew that they were bad. 
They were simply feeble imitations of 
other people’s stories. And one night I 
said to him, ‘ Mark, that wasn’t you’. 
And he looked at me for a long time and 
then said, ‘My God, why didn’t you tell 
me that a year ago, two years ago? 
You're right, Lily,’ he said. ‘It wasn’t 
me. It’s never been me. That’s been the 
trouble all along.’ And the next evening 
he brought something quite different, a 
little story about a boy in a factory, and 
that was him, not the boy, but him telling 
the story, and that was the first he had 
published. Within a year he’d had his 
first volume accepted.” 

“ Artless little stories about the working 
class that knocked the highbrows cock- 
eyed because they’d never come across 
anything so absolutely authentic,” Vernon 
murmured. 

“That sounds like Mark,” said Mrs. 
Finsbury, ‘“‘ and the children.” 

Vernon, too, had heard the click and 
squeak of the gate and a moment later 
there was a shout of laughter from Fins- 
bury as he burst into the living room 
with two boys about ten and eight hang- 
ing on to him. The boys, dressed in 
patched shorts and shirts and’ wearing 
sandals, were as brown as Indians, their 
blond cropped hair sun-bleached almost 
platinum. 

“These are my two nippers, Bill and 
Peter,” Finsbury shouted. “Meet your 
Uncle Whatsit,” he said to the boys. 
“ And now, into the scullery and get some 


of the muck off you before you sit down 
at the table.” 

The ‘boys, ignoring Vernon, dashed 
through the room to the scullery beyond 
and began-wrestling at the sink, where 
their mother had placed a bowl of water. 
Finsbury grinned hugely as he jerked his 
head at them. “I’ve done me best to 
bring ’°em up as little gentlemen and 
they’re worse than bloody savages,” he 
said, 

“Mark!” said Mrs. Finsbury. 

“Stop your squabbling in there and 
get cleaned up, else I'll belt the hide off 
the two of you!” bawled Finsbury; 
adding for Vernon’s benefit: “One word 
from me and they do as they like.” 

“Get Mr. Ross’s chair, will you, 
Mark,” said Mrs. Finsbury. 

‘““Why the hell should I? ” said Fins- 
bury. “Is he a cripple or something ? ” 

Vernon fetched the chair and set it at 
a vacant place at the table. In the 
scullery the boys were still laughing, push- 
ing each other out of the way and splash- 
ing water about. 

“ Sit down,” Finsbury said to Vernon. 
“Pour the tea out, missus, and let’s get 
started. This all we’ve got?” 

“The boys finished the cake yester- 
day,” said Mrs. Finsbury. 

“Greedy young devils,” said Finsbury. 
‘““All they think about is their bellies. 
If you kids aren’t at the table in one 
minute,” he called into the scullery, 
“you’ve had it.” 

The boys were at the table in less than 
a minute, their still grubby hands stretch- 
ing out for bread and butter and the jam 
pot. They spread jam thickly and 
feverishly, crammed the food into their 
mouths and gulped tea noisily. 

“Like feeding time at the Zoo,” 
remarked Finsbury. 

““There’s no need for them to be quite 
so disgusting,” objected Mrs. Finsbury. 

“No use telling me that,” said Fins- 
bury, disposing of a slice of bread and 
butter in two mouthfuls. “ Tell them.” 

“ Bill, Peter,” she said quietly. ‘‘ You 
might try to be just a little more polite. 
Remember we’ve got a visitor.” 

“Oh, they needn’t let my being here 
make any difference,” said Vernon, 
colouring. 

“ They won’t,” said Finsbury. 

As soon as the boys had filled their 
stomachs they got up from the table and 
rushed out into the lane, laughing and 
shouting and leaping about like freed 
animals. 

“We really shall have to do something 
about their behaviour,” sighed Mrs. Fins- 
bury. 

“Plenty of time for that sort of thing 
when there’s need of it,” said her 
husband. 

“There’s need of it now,” said Mrs. 
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Finsbury. ‘I’m ashamed to take them 
anywhere.” 

““Where the hell do you want to take 
them ?”’ demanded Finsbury. “ They’re 
all right here. They’re country bumpkins 
and they behave accordingly.” 

“ Has either of them shown any interest 
in literature ? ” asked Vernon. 

“God forbid,” said Finsbury. “I 
kicked that out of ’em long ago. They’re 
going on to the land. If they’ve got any- 
thing about ’em they'll get on. If not they'll 
be farm labourers all their lives, and that’s 
a bloody sight better job than mine. Any- 
way, they’ll be out of the next war, unless 
the atom bomb wipes out the whole boil- 
ing of us. Then it won’t matter a damn 
whether a man’s a hedger and ditcher or 
the world’s greatest playwright. So what’s 
the odds, eh? ” 

“Did you get here by bus?” Mrs. 
Finsbury asked Vernon. 

“Yes, I did,” he replied. 

“From Gantnor ? ” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Well, I ought to warn you that there’s 
only one bus back in the evenings. It 
leaves the cross-roads at six. If you miss 
it, you'll have to walk, and it’s almost 
seven miles.” 

“Then I mustn’t miss it,” said Vernon. 

“ Plenty of time. I'll walk to the cross 
with you,” said Finsbury. 

“T really oughtn’t to take up any more 
of your time,” said Vernon. 

“J shan’t start again now till the kids 
are out of the way,” said Finsbury. 
“Then I might co on till midnight. There 
isn’t a writers’ trade union, so I can work 
when I want to, thank God.” 

“Do you write fast, at sort of fever 
heat, and then correct, or do you—?” 

“Writing, for me,” said Finsbury, “is 
plain bloody agony. I’ve completely 
worn out two copies of Roget’s Thesaurus 
and the one I’ve got now is pretty tattered. 
Is there any more tea in the pot? ” 

His wife poured out another cup of tea 
for him and he stirred it in silence and 
drank it off. 

“I told you before,” he said, “ that 
I ought never to have been a writer at 
all. I’m between two stools. I’m not 
literary enough to get a good living out 
of writing only first-rate stories, and I’m 
not unliterary enough to churn out yards 
of tripe. When I write drivel in the hope 
of making a few quid I’m ashamed of 
myself, and when I have a really good 
idea I know I’m not capable of making 
the best use of it. And then there’s the 
question of time. Id like to be able to 
nurse an idea for a week, a month, a 
year. Then maybe it would come to 
something. But I can’t. As soon as I 
get an idea I have to get to work on it, 
because it might come off and I might 
sell the story and we’d be out of the mire 
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again for a bit. I’m all the bloody time 
driving myself. What I want is a 
thousand pounds behind me, nothing to 
worry about for a couple of years. I 
could do something then. I could write 
a novel, take my time over it, write five 
thousand words in a day or take a day 
off, according to the mood I was in. What 
the hell’s the good of trying to write 
a novel in bits and dabs, in between read- 
ing other people’s ? My head’s so full of 
mixed-up ideas that I can’t sort the damn 
things out. And yet as soon as I’ve 
finished my reading for the week, I write 
something, I’ve got to write something, 
even though I know from the start the 
thing isn’t going to come off. I’ve pro- 
duced one really good story in the last 
two years, one story out of a dozen or 
so that have been published of which ] 
don’t feel downright ashamed. If there 
was a nice soft wall in this building I’d 
go and bang my head against it. I 
suppose those kids have gone off into the 
wood.” 

“JT must say they look very healthy 
specimens,” remarked Vernon. 

“‘ Hard as nails,” said Finsbury. ‘“‘ They 
live wild out here. Lily thinks we ought 
to start polishing ’em up. She thinks they 
ought to go to a better school. I don’t 
agree. Here they’re mixing with the sort 
of people they’re likely to mix with all 
their lives. I don’t want them to get any 
fat ideas into their heads. There’s plenty 
of scope in the country for a lad who’s 
quick and clever, without his being taught 
philosophy and higher maths. I wish I 
was half as well off as some of the yobs 
who live around here, anyway. And they 
were schooled by the same old woman 
who’s instructing my two kids. They’ll 
be all right, never fear. In twenty years’ 
time they’il be in the position to lend the 


old man a bit. I might write that nove: 
after all.” 


Vernon said: “ Well, if you'll excuse * 


me—.” 

“Follow the path round to the back,” 
said Finsbury. “ You can’t miss it. We 
used to have roses round the door.” 

In the garden at the back of the cottage 
were a few rows of yellow lettuce and 
peas at the top end; the rest was covered 
with coarse grass that stood a foot high. 
The view beyond was breath-takingly 
lovely and Vernon stood looking at it 
for a minute or two. A little wooden box 
on the lavatory seat was full of torn- 
through pages of typed manuscript. 

“What brought you to this part of the 
world, anyway?” Finsbury asked, as 
Vernon prepared to take his leave. 

“My firm sent me to Gantnor and I 
knew you couldn’t be far away. I have 
to go back to London tomorrow. It’s the 
only trip I’ve ever got anything out of. 
Goodbye, Mrs. Finsbury, and thank you 
so much for your hospitality.” 

“ Godbye,” she said. 

He put his hand into his pocket and 
picked out two half-crowns. “ I wondered 
if the boys—.” 

“Put it back,” said Finsbury. ‘“ They - 
don’t go anywhere to spend it.” He 
added: “ When they have money at all, . 
they earn it.” 

“A good way to bring them up,” said 
Vernon, putting the coins back. 

He and Finsbury walked to the cross- ~ 
roads together in the still-warm sunshine. 
The surface of the lane was covered with 
almost white dust that powdered also the 
leaves of the hedges, the lower leaves of 
the trees. A field of wheat was being cut 
and the man on the tractor waved to 
Finsbury as they passed. 

“That’s the life,” said Finsbury. 
“Going round and round a bioody field 
all day and thinking about the beer to be 
shifted when you’ve done. I envy fellows 
like that.” 

“They probably envy you.” 

“Not they. They think I’m barmy. 
Not that I don’t get on with’ them all 
right. That chap’s usually my partner 
when we play darts. I’d. be well off if 
I'd got all the money I’ve spent in pubs.” 

“Good places for copy, pubs,” said 
Vernon. 

They were in nice time for the bus. 
There were only three people in it when 
it arrived, so that Vernon, turning in his 
seat, was able to look straight down it 
and out of the window at the back. Fins- 
bury was still standing at the cross-roads, 
absolutely motionless, watching it go. The 
sun was behind him, and as his massive 
figure lessened and receded, Vernon was 
reminded of the final fade-out of a film 
Be had once seen, He tried to think of the 
title, 


RAY WATKINSON 


The Olid Man Mad About Art 


IT IS A VERY GOOD THING THAT THE 
British Museum should hold an exhibi- 
tion of Hokusai’s work, but it is a pity 
that more publicity was not given to it, 
since exhibitions are for people to see, 
and there are many people who love 
painting but are not regular visitors at 
the British Museum. 

Into a model introduction to a beauti- 
fully produced catalogue, Basil Gray has 
compressed much informed comment, and 
as many facts about the artist’s life and 
work as most of us are likely to be able 
to remember. 

We think of Hokusai as one of the 
two or three supreme exponents of the 
specially Japanese art of the colour wood- 
cut, and so he was. But he was much 
more: and the great virtue of this exhibi- 
tion is that it presents a much more 
universal achievement, the work not 
simply of a brilliant craftsman, but of a 
penetrating and sympathetic artist whose 
breadth of vision goes beyond any local 
tradition. Because of this, quite apart 
from my own limited knowledge of the 
detailed history of the Japanese print, I 
shall not fill my space with references to 
surimono and kakemono, the schools of 
Yedo and Kano, since anyone who is 
interested in this aspect can easily do as 
I have done since seeing this exhibition 
—go to the library and consult some 
of the many books for the esoteric 
minutiz dear to the connoisseur. The 
thing which drove me to read more about 
Hokusai was less the form than the con- 
tent of his work, his vast and vulgar enjoy- 
ment of life, his patent love of his kind; 
and this is even more apparent in the 
pen and brush drawings, and the paint- 
ings, than in the prints, loveiy as they 
are. 

The real meat of the show is in the 
drawing. Not simply in the drawings, 
though these, to practising artists at least, 
are probably the most exciting exhibits: 
but in the quality of drawing, as distinct 
from pattern and colour. This is the 
core of the artist’s achievement, trans- 
cending the superb mechanics of block 
cutting and printing, whose brilliance is 
at first inclined to pre-occupy us. The 
qualities in Japanese art which have most 
impressed themselves on Europeans are 
precisely the brilliance of its techniques, 
and a kind of pattern which among us 
was submerged by the large volumes and 


The Shadow Came. 


Hokusai. 


the tonal systems of the Renaissance. 
When in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury Japan was reopened to European 
trade, and Japanese pictures found their 
way to Amsterdam, Paris and London, 
the impact of qualities lost to us since 
the Middle Ages was so strong that we 
did not grasp the fact that a profound 
and penetrating drawing informed and 
supported the obvious beauties of pattern 
and colour. 

There were many factors in the back- 
ground of European art at this time 
which made the Japanese print peculiarly 
acceptable to artists who were increas- 
ingly divorced from subject matter and 
correspondingly more concerned with 
personal techniques. The Baroque vein 
was worked out, but its techniques still 
dominated our painting, and it was pre- 
cisely those qualities in the art of Japan 
by which it differed most sharply from 
our own immediate tradition, which cap- 
tured the vision of our artists. Moreover, 
in the final decadence of the Renaissance 
tradition, there was a conspicuous loss 
of the sense of form, of its expressive 
value, of its primacy in painting. In 
England anecdote, in France the play of 
light, had claimed the painter’s attention. 
The rapidly spreading use of the photo- 
graph had made possible an impersonal, 
irresponsible vision, the accidental vision 
of the camera, which unifies and selects 
only negatively; and offered to the 


innocent eye of the Victorians a new 
picture, in which proportion, symmetry, 
the Golden Section, and all Sir Joshua’s 
stable formule were ignored: and yet 
there emerged from it a new sort of 
design. The development of the doc- 
trine, first of realism, then of impres- 
sionism, whereby ostensibly the painter 
took the accidental elements of the 
momentary scene, without rearrangement, 
also had its effect upon composition: for 
of course no painter ever did leave well 
alone, and the accidental effects were most 
carefully arranged. Thus the “unbalanced” 


, compositions of Degas had paved the way 


for the acceptance of the Japanese equiva- 
lent, in which the subtle relations of 
colour, transparent, not dense with 
opacity of oil and varnish, the disregard 
of physical continuity, the use of strictly 
calligraphic elements in the picture, the 
rejection of tone and the neglect of 
texture, all direct the eye to the two- 
dimensional pattern, the play of mass 
against line. Toulouse - Lautrec and 
Gauguin, Whistler and Aubrey Beards- 
ley, each in his own way learned the 
new lesson, and there followed a revolu- 
tion in pictorial design. 

This was the salutary work done by 
the first impact of Japanese art, an impact 
now exhausted; since when we have felt 
the influence of Negro and Mexican art; 
and now we may look at Japanese art 
in its wholeness, to realise that though 


its qualities of design are perhaps 
superior to any western equivalent, 
they arise from drawing which is 


vigorous before it is delicate, shrewd as 
well as fanciful, and at its highest, as in 
the work of Hokusai, as broad and 
humane as Rembrandt’s. It was in this 
light that the ordinary Japanese who 
bought the famous woodcuts and draw- 
ings saw them, not as abstractions—call- 
ing them Ukiyoye, pictures of the pass- 
ing world. And Hokusai, the “old man 
mad about art”, “tired of living in one 
place’, as he would often sign his work, 
spent all his eighty-nine years creating 
works of art out of the material of an 
everyday life in which he himself was 
completely at home, with which he was 
richly and consciously at one. 


*The Hokusai Centenary Exhibition et the 
British Museum, December-May, 1948-49. 
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Old Houses, Freeman’s Bay, Auckland 


Bedford Street, Melbourne 
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James Boswell’s 


EARLY domestic architecture in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand was the outcome of 
attempts by builders, trained in European 
traditions, to adjust their technique to a 
new climate and scarcity or lack of the 
materials they had been used to. The old 
buildings, falling into decay, have a passé 
charm which is enhanced by curious, 
unexpected echoes of their English origin. 
In New Zealand lack of brick or cheap 
building stone or iron, developed sur- 
prising techniques in wood. Cheap cast 
iron gave Australia the lush Victorian 
patterns of its balcony grilles. Corrugated 
iron roofing shaped into curving veranda 
roofs produced its own decorative effects. 

The drawings on these pages were made 
in haste and without exhaustive search, 
whilst the artist, himself a New Zealander, 
was revisiting his native country and 
Australia last year. They are in fact just 
the houses and pubs round the corner 
and show a kind of architecture which is 
disappearing rapidly before bungalows 
and borough councils. 
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Haarsma’s Hotel, Yorke Street, Adelaide 


ERIC HACKETT 


Dramatic Themes in the 
Theatre Today 


THE STUDENT of social relationships 
in our time would miss many of our prob- 
lems if his only mirror of nature were the 
theatre. He would, for instance, find little 
direct reflection of the feelings and mental 
behaviour of those who, from Poplar to 
Pity Me, in the mean streets and cottages 
of England unwittingly sway our 
destinies. (One of the reasons for their 
omission is that they do not form the 
theatre audience, and are not interested 
in the theatre, and therefore exert no 
influence upon it). And he would find no 
clear echo of the uneasy changes that 
disturb the dramatically unrepresented 
millions upon whose active social co- 
operation our civilization depends. Yet 
directly or indirectly, by reflection or by 
refraction, by imitation or by distortion, 
the basic problems of our time find their 
way into our art-forms, even into those 
that are not chosen, at the moment, by 
the people themselves, for their conso- 
lation in a bewildering social malaise. 
Of these the the.:re ought to be the most 
potent, for it is, in a way, the most social 
of the arts. It is at its best in presenting 
people in their men{al habits as we recog- 
nise them. It depends on that most im- 
portant of social instruments, speech ; 
and it demands an audience, a social 
unit, and a co-operation on and between 
both sides of the proscenium arch. Art 
is a social activity, and of all arts the 
drama is most able to fill this rdle, and 
should present those problems that agi- 
tate those elements of our society which 
are, at the same time, most conscious and 
sensitive and most forward-looking, or 
revolutionary. 

For this is what such playwrights as 
Marlowe and Shakespeare did. They were 
dealing with problems, revolutionary 
ideas if you like, which were so recog- 
nisable that they sounded, with varying 
degrees of accuracy and intensity of 
tone, the same note throughout the whole 
range of their audiences from groundling 
to wit. The Feudal System was moribund, 
though its moral and social code, now 
grown restrictive, lingered on in a form 
which was irksome because it no longer 
fitted the facts, and Marlowe was deeply 
committed to the struggle against it. So, 
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we have the revolt of the Marlovian 
hero—Faustus in special. He is the indi- 
vidual man, private enterprise incarnate, 
in revolt against and crushed by an older 
system which still tormented the drama- 
tist. He embodies also a much more pro- 
found and universal problem, the 
problem of the man who will not realise 
the necessities of his own existence, who 
over-rides all bounds. He is blown up, 
like a frog, with his own overweening 
lusts, until he bursts (Tamburlaine) ; or 
disintegrates into little water - drops 
(Faustus); or he loves not wisely, but 
too well (Othello). He will be every inch 
a king, and go mad (Lear), or he will 
defy the natural order of things like Mac- 
veth to fulfil himself. And each time, by 
defying the natural limits of his being 
which make him a_ personality, he 
destroys himself, ceases to be a person- 
ality. This theme has recurred in the 
theatre, from Oedipus to Peer Gynt. 
Peer Gynt, in striving to be himself all 
his life, at the expense of his existence 
as a social being, finds himself nothing 
but so much wasted energy in his old 
age, a being without personality (which 
is a product of society). He is a troll, a 
madman, a piece of scrap for the button- 
moulder. He can only be saved by social 
recognition, in Solveig. The tragic career 
of the individualist, who must negate 
himself, is the theme of private enter- 
prise, which creates its own antitheses in 
monopoly (to which the name private 
enterprise still clings). It is brilliantly 
foreshadowed at the beginning of the 
period of private enterprise by Marlowe, 
and bitterly underlined by Ibsen when 
private enterprise reaches its peak. 

In contemporary drama the theme has 
lost its way, and become shorn and 
parcelled. Just as private enterprise has 
become monopoly, individuals have 
tended to become dramatic types, or, if 
not that, have ceased to be universal 
figures and tended to Tepresent a class, 
or even a coterie. But still, there is a 
muted and distorted echo, which can be 
summed up in the terms in which we 
outline our present social problems, the 
terms “money,” “possession” and 
“class,” which is based on these two. This 


is pretty clear, if you examine the themes 
agitating some of the West End curtains 
at the moment. In The Heiress we see a 
woman’s bitter realisation that she is 
nothing but a chattel without any natural 
human relationships; undesired by her 
father because she cannot replace a wife 
who was, apparently, a very desirable 
possession, and only desirable to her lover 
because of her money. Social and 
personal relationships are distorted, or 
even replaced, by the lust of possession 
both of money and of individuals. The 
cash nexus is at the bottom of it all. In 
The Unquiet Spirit, at the Arts, the situa- 
tion is given a different twist. Two people 
search for a human, that is, a social 
relationship in a world where such can 
only exit by a miraculous coincidence. 
The more obvious answer to the social 
problem is ignored. Man’s misery and 
loneliness is explained by Bernard by 
reference to an old myth told by 
Aristophanes in Plato—as a joke. But 


Bernard takes Aristophanes’ joke 
seriously—as a serious symbol, at least. 
The idea of soul-mates, eternally 


separated by a pitiless fate, is the pathetic 
excuse of an intellectual, for human 
misery whose material cause he refuses 
to recognise because he regards it as too 
sordid, or not dramatic. Since Bernard 
is sensitive to human unhappiness, and 
since he implies that the problem is one 
of human relationship, the play has force, 
especially when the lead is so well handled 
by Margaret Rawlings. Obliquely it does 
state the problem of man as a social 
being, separated from his fellows by some 
unknown and inhuman power to which 
human relationships are sacrificed. But 
that power is really not providence, but, 
in terms of the individual—selfishness ; 
in terms of capitalist society—class. It 
is significant that the soul-mate dies of 
starvation at the door of the heroine, who 
goes mad in good, solid, middle-class com- 
fort. Since our personalities are given an 
outline and a shape by our environment 
and our inter-actions with other people, 
we desperately need other people. There 
is thus a power and a truth behind The 
Unquiet Spirit. But the soul-mate solu- 
tion makes the problem an individual 


one and not a universal one. It states that 
no man is an island, which is true, but 
then goes on to say that every Majorca 
has its Minorca, only it’s in the wrong 
archipelago. This is a contradiction of 
the first statement because Majorca and 
Minorca are islands. After all, the desire 
to extend the personality by annexing 
someone else’s is a form of psychological 
imperialism. So, The Unquiet Spirit 
states and answers a real problem in an 
unreal way with the result that the play 
gives the sensation of watching a gifted 
pessimist creating the most morbid real- 
life charades.-It is agony-piling in great 
dollops and protests too much. 

The Foolish Gentlewoman at the 
Duchess, is another variation on the 
same theme. Here the heroine is disturbed 
into setting a wrong right. As a girl, she 
suppressed a letter from a man she 
thought she loved, being engaged to 
another man at the time, proposing 
marriage to a poor relation. Her real 
reason was egoistical, she didn’t think 
poor relations had the right to have hus- 
bands on whom rich relations cast eyes. 
She proposes to put matters right by 
giving up her money to the poor relation 
whom we now see warped into a 
grotesque by years of poverty, governess- 
ing and being a companion. It is signifi- 
cant she should think money could put 
matters right. But what the poor relation 
wants to everyone’s horror and surprise, 


is, ironically enough, human companion- 
ship. Sybil Thorndike and Mary Merrall 
underline this theme excellently. But, as 
companions are a very small section of 
the people, and as all the people in the 
play seem to have little to do with the 
more urgent and troublesome world 
(money, for instance, in their world is 
something one can just give away), the 
subject seems a little unreal. The larger 
and more vulgar world, however, does 
obtrude. There are two of the modern 
troglodytes—kitchen-dwellers, film - star- 
struck illiterates (working-class). They’re 
quite different in speech and outlook to 
the rest of the characters who are of the 
£1,200 a year unearned income class. 
The audience thinks they’re funny. 
Tilly, the governess, thinks they’re out- 
rageous. The family friend and relative 
thinks their ignorance is simple happi- 
ness and that these modern monstrosities 
are to be envied, from the comfort of his 
own financial soundness. But they’re not 
taken seriously by anybody connected 
with the play from author to audience. 
Unfortunately they represent a consider- 
able section of the populace, and their 
grotesqueness is too frighteningly real 
to be laughed at in anything but an un- 
easy manner. 

Even in a trifle like Sweethearts and 
Wives at Wyndhams, class rears its ugly 
head. Here, again, the dispossessed 
struggle to realise themselves, in the 


person of Owen Rivers. ine only scene 
in the play of human value is that in 
which the A.B. explains his aspirations 
to the teacher-fiancée of the Port-Cap- 
tain. This was well played by Patricia 
Burke and John Westbrook. But, for the 
rest, time was passed in some amiable, 
and more aimless, foolery. And the 
classes are reconciled because the A.B. 
is taught a good accent, made into an 
officer (promoted to the upper-class, as 
are all really good working-class boys) 
and gets the girl, but only when trans- 
formed by the costume of a film star in 
a horse opera. 

This is an excellent example of how a 
good dramatic problem can be distorted 
by the conventions of the theatre, con- 
ventions largely imposed by the type of 
audience who can afford to be regular 
theatre-goers, and who prefer stage 
personalities and theatrical tricks to 
problems they feel had better be left un- 
explored because of their own possible 
embarrassment. But even in the more 
serious plays the problems are only 
touched on, though they provide the only 
dynamics these plays possess. The theatre 
has gone away from the life of the mass 
of the people. It is no part of their 
culture, and they seem to have no place 
in it. It has become a precious box of 
tricks, in which a great deal of skill is 
lavished to create an emotional and cul- 
tural ripple where there should be a wave. 


A scene from The Heiress (Haymarket Theatre). 
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Reviews 


NEW NOVELS 


Reviewed by Fred Urquhart 


MY FATHER’S SON: Richard Lumford. 
Cape, 10s. 6d. 

THE SCAPEGOAT: 
The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 
FOUR COUNTRIES: 
Cape, 10s. 6d. 
MARIPOSA: W. A. Bond. Quality Press, 
Ts. 6d. 
GEORGIAN 
Jarrolds, 9s. 6d. 


Jocelyn Brooke. 


William Plomer. 


LADY: Nerina Shute. 


“TF you take the wrong turning at first, 
you are likely to reach the wrong destination 
at last,” says William Plomer in one of his 
stories about Japan. I must try, therefore, 
not to take the wrong turning with this 
review. The first two books on my list are 
so far and away the best that it would be 
easy to devote all my attention to them, to 
the detriment of the others. They are about 
abnormal boys and their relationships with 
their guardians: in the case of Mr. 
Lumford with his father and mother, and in 
the case of Mr. Brooke’s thirteen-year-old 
“hero,” Duncan, with fis uncle. Probably 
some readers will think that both Mr. 
Lumford and Duncan took the wrong turn- 
ing and that each of them deserves what 
he got. Be that as it may, each of these 
books is brilliantly written and they are 
important additions to the library of studies 
of abnormal psychology. 

Although Richard Lumford’s book is an 
autobiography it can easily be classed with 
these other novels and short stories, for 
Mr. Lumford tells us that he has changed 
all the names. In any case, some of the 
characters and incidents are so outrageously 
fanciful that the proper place for them is 
fiction. We all know that truth is stranger 
than fiction, but when we encounter charac- 
ters like Mr. Lumford’s mother, we could 
wish she were safely in a novel and not so 
manifestly something which blighted Mr. 
Lumford’s childhood and adolescence. Mrs. 
Lumford, driven mad (by her husband, 
according to her son) was in_ several 
asylums, but at one time she was kept at 
home in charge of a nurse, who drove her 
around in harness. It is difficult to know 
whether Captain Lumford or his wife was 
responsible for their son’s homosexual 
proclivities. Mr. Lumford blames it on his 
father—hence the title. But, personally, I 
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feel that both parents were equally to blame. 
Probably, had I known him, I would have 
hated Captain Lumford as much as his son 
did, but trying ‘to view him objectively I 
must admit that he did not seem to be, 
after all, such a dragon-like parent. His 
idiosyncrasies are quite appealing. He was 
fond of the sea, and he spent the last years 
of his life cruising in his yacht with the 


French mistress whom he eventually 
married. 
It was courageous, J think, of Mr. 


Lumford to write this book in the form of 
an autobiography instead of disguising it 
as fiction. There are few who will openly 
admit that they are homosexual. Already, 
those who have read advance copies, are 
wildly wondering what Mr. Lumford’s real 
name is and sending their memories back 
to 1933 or 1934 when he published a novel 
about Oxford and was ex-communicated 
from the Roman Catholic Church because 
of his faithful picture of ‘ degenerate 
students” and University life. He went to 
Oxford after being at a number of schools, 
including a short period in his tenth year 
when he was a cadet aboard H.M.S. 
Frobisher because his father was deter- 
mined to make him a sailor. He was the 
youngest cadet and, as such, was mentioned 
in the newspapers. Through it he got his 
first “fan” letter—from a young man who 
asked him if he had read Alec Waugh’s 
Loom of Youth! The description of the 
brutality aboard this training-ship is terrify- 
ing, and one reader, at least, was glad when 
Richard developed eczema and persuaded 
his father to send him to another school. 
One knows that boys are naturally sadistic, 
but it is appalling to read about the power 
which was put in the hands of the older 
cadets, so that they made the lives of the 
younger ones hell on earth. I know that 
the fagging system at public schools is on 
the same lines, and I’m thankful I went to 
an ordinary grammar school. After Oxford 
Mr. Lumford travelled in many countries, 
living the life of a dilettante. He was 
searching for something, but vainly, and it 
was only when the war came that he appears 
to have found it. In the Army he found 
the comradeship he had always been look- 
ing for: the dependence upon other men. 
And he was heartbroken when it was dis- 
covered that he had TB and he was dis- 
charged. (By the way, would a Sister in 
charge of TB patients who are notoriously 
known to be excitable and changeable in 
temperament, have behaved as the one does 
on p. 189? Because she would not allow 
him to take veganin, Lumford protested 
loudly. She told him not to shout at her, 
and when he did she escorted him with a 
corporal and two soldiers to the guardroom. 
If this Sister behaved in such a way, isn’t 
it about time that there were some drastic 


investigations into the nursing staffs at 
military hospitals ?) 

Discharged from the Army, Lumford was 
intensely miserable, but eventually he 
managed to get into the R.A.F. There he 
says: “Among these unpretentious and 
extraverted men of action I felt myself 
perfectly at home: in the life of adventure, 
in life lived for the day’s realism, one forgot 
oneself and the haunting insoluble problems 
of the human destiny.” His pages about 
the R.A.F. and flying are almost on a par 
with those of Richard Hillary, and I don’t 
think this book needs any greater praise 
than that. 

If Mr. Lumford’s book is explicitly 
homosexual, Mr. Brooke’s short novel is 
implicitly so. At least to my mind the 
relationship between the sensitive thirteen- 
year-old boy and his bachelor uncle is 
suggestive of vast repressions, and there is 
something sexual in Duncan’s admiration 
for the animal-like soldier, who appears 
more brutal than Gerald, though it is 
evident that they were the same types and 
that Gerald repressed his inclinations under 
his “country gentleman’s” veneer. Like 
Mr. Lumford, Mr. Brooke is at pains to tell 
the reader how much Duncan hates his 
uncle, Gerald, in whose care he is put after 
his mother’s death. In fairness to Gerald, 
I must admit that I found him quite a 
likeable character. He was obviously non- 
plussed by Duncan, who was “nervy” and 
who suffered from kleptomania, but he 
struggled with the boy and did his best to 
make a home life for him. Possibly he 
overstressed his desire for Duncan to be 
“manly” and to be a good rider—Richard 
Lumford at the same age was a good rider 
and liked riding to hounds—and so Duncan 
hated him. He preferred the company of 
Jim, a soldier whom he had met on the 
train. Jim persuades him to steal from his 
uncle, and eventually Gerald, after a wild 
early-morning search, discovers Duncan in 
“the field called California” and thrashes 
him to death. The book is well written and 
so extraordinarily interesting that I read it 
at a sitting: something I haven’t done for 
a very long time. Its great merit is that it 
is subtle, without being “arty” and un- 
readable. There is a story and incidents, 
good dialogue and credible characters. And 
Mr. Brooke makes great play with the 
ancient Druid sacrificial stones in “ the field 
called California,’ and evokes an air of 
slight mysticism with lights flashing in the 
darkness where no lights should be and the 
sound of faint voices singing in the woods 
around the stones. The whole effect is 
eerie, beginning with Duncan crouched, 
sobbing, in the darkened railway-carriage 
and ending at dawn with Gerald bending 
over the murdered boy’s body on the 
sacrificial stone, knowing that “the long 
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PEOPLE’S PALACE 
Mile End Road, E.1. 

Monday, April 4th, to Friday, 8th, at 7.30 
Saturday, 9th: Matinee, 2.30; Evening 8.0 
A New Stage Presentation of 
Rutland Boughton’s Opera 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 


with the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
and Chorus from the London Philharmonic 


oir. 

Asst. Conductor: Frederic Jackson 
Conductor: RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
9/- to 2/6, from Box Office (ADV 4244) & 
Chappells, 50, New Bond St., W.1 (MAY 7600). 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Thurs., April 14th, at 7.30: Overture, Der 
Freischutz (Weber): Symphony No. 94 in G 
(Surprise) (Haydn): Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor (Pathétique) (Tchaikovsky). 

Conductor: ERICH KLEIBER 
Easter Sat., April 16th, at 11.0 & 2.30: 
Bach’s ST. MATTHEW PASSION, with 
Isobel Baillie, Rosina Raisbeck, Rene Soames, 
George Pizzey, Robert Irwin, Peter Pears. 
London Philharmonic Choir (Chorus Master: 
Frederic Jackson). 

Conductor: EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
Thurs., April 21st, at 7.30: Suite, Berenice 
(Handel): Symphony No. 40 in CG _minor 
(Mozart); Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
(Eroica) (Beethoven). 

Conductor: ERICH KLEIBER 
Thursday, April 28th, at 7.30: Brahms 
Concert. Variations on a Theme of Haydn; 
Violin Concerto in D; Symphony No. 4 in 
E minor. Soloist: ERICH GRUENBERG. 

Conductor: EDUARD VAN BEINUM 

kets: 12/- 10/- 7/6 G6/- 4/- 3/-. 
Fins Hox Shice REN 8212); Chappell’s, 50, 
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initiation was over; the rites observed, the 
cycle completed.” 

Many readers will already be familiar 
with most of the stories reprinted in Mr. 
Plomer’s Four Countries—stories of Japan, 
Greece, England and South Africa (the 
famous Ula Masondo, for instance). More 
competent critics than myself have already 
hailed Mr. Plomer’s talents, and I can add 
nothing new to their praise. This is a book 
of stories to buy and keep and read again 
and again. 

Mariposa is a much better novel than one 
would expect from the garish dust-wrapper 
and its blurb. It is a quietly-written story 
told in the first person by Rosita, a young 
girl who decides to follow in her parents’ 
footsteps and go on the stage. She marries 
Carlos and together they become a famous 
dancing-team, Carl6s and Carlota. They 
tour South America with success, but at the 
height of their popularity Carlos dies. 
Rosita tries another partner, but eventually 
is forced to return to the chorus. The 
description of life in the cafés and theatres 
of South America from 1926 to the Wall 
Street crash and the ensving depression is 
well done and, I should imagine, authentic. 
Unable to earn a living, even in the chorus, 
Rosita takes to the gin bottle and whoring. 
The story of her decline and fall is 
excellent, partly because it is so matter-of- 
factly told. The author’s main fault is to 
pad and to do too much “day to day” 
stuff. This would have been a better novel 
had it been cut by about a third, but once 
he has become more selective with his 
incidents Mr. Bond should write a very good 
novel. 

There is nothing I can say about Miss 
Nerina Shute’s Georgian Lady except that 
it is based on the life of Fanny Burney 
and her friendship with Dr. Johnson and 
others. I should imagine it is historically 
accurate — an extensive bibliography is 
printed—but I cannot bear novels which 
are full of “said he” and “said she.” Mr. 
Plomer, excellent writer though he is, is also 
guilty at least twice of writing ‘“‘ said she,” 
so perhaps Miss Shute can claim that she 
is in good company like her heroine. 


CONTRAST IN PLANNING 


By Elizabeth Orna 


MAN AND PLAN IN SOVIET 
ECONOMY, by Andrew Rothstein. 
Frederick Muller, 10s. 6d. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO BIG BUSINESS, 
by Clifton Reynolds. Bodley Head, 10s. 6d. 


THE APPEARANCE Of these two books 
at the same time is very opportune. They 
illuminate each other, and between them 
they answer many questions and dispose of 
many common errors. 

Man and Plan in Soviet Economy is a 
lucidly-written and well-documented assess- 
ment of the role of the individual worker 
and the incentives offered him in the making 
and fulfilling of the economic plan. An 
introductory chapter, specially valuable at 
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the present time, traces the awareness of the 
U.S.S.R., from 1920 to the present day, of 
the peaceful foreign relations necessary for 
the fulfilment of the domestic production 
programme. The rest of the book deals 
with the financial basis of planning and 
managerial responsibility, the role of the 
individual industrial worker in raising pro- 
duction, collective farm organisation, and 
the mechanism of trade and distribution. It 
leaves the reader in full possession of the 
facts whereby to judge 

“« . . whether Soviet planning is really 
the soulless and ruthless regimentation of 
hordes of dumb and obedient slaves, or 
whether it does not, on the contrary, 
presuppose the active and critical co- 
operation of millions of lively individual 
intelligences” (pp. 160-1). 

A Simple Guide to Big Business is a 
useful and readable manual, written with a 
good deal of rather sad wit, of facts and 
figures on the control of British private 
enterprise of every kind, from Insurance to 
education and crime. It has an excellent 
prefatory statement of the principles of big 
business, which puts capitalist planning in 
a nutshell— 

“Most business employers do not know 
how far to go with their organisation of 
production until they have already gone 
too far” (p. 31). 

On occasion, Clifton Reynolds appears 
as a simpler guide than his facts give him 
warrant—as, for instance, in the optimistic 
conclusion to his chapter on Banking. He 
should know better, for if there is one 


assertion that his every chapter disproves, 
it is the current Government one that 
capitalism’s teeth are effectively drawn, and 
that all that now remains to be done is 
“consolidation” and a little gentle control 
of investment. 

In the course of this book, the author 
often has occasion to explain that a given 
set-up for extracting money from the con- 
sumer is common to all countries but one, 
tactfully un-named. But the reader needs 
no prompting to comparison and contrast 
between the situations revealed in these 
two works. 

Is it trade and distribution ? 


“The transformation of Soviet com- 
modities into cash has the primary object, 
not of providing private profit, but of 
checking the ability of socially-owned 
enterprises and trading organisations to 
give the consumer—the mass of the pop- 
ulation— what it requires. . . . Such 
devices as artificial shortages in order to 
raise prices the cornering or 
monopolising of commodities with the 
same end in view, are not merely impossi- 
ble in normal Soviet trade, but are anti- 
Soviet crimes, punishable severely by law ” 
(pp. 229-30) 

makes the familiar ‘‘ remedy,” exemplified 
many times over in the Simple Guide, of 
restricted production of steel, ships, or food 
look shabbier than usual. 

Is it agriculture ? Rothstein’s account 
of the distribution of collective farm profits 
complements the simple and depressing logic 
by which Clifton Reynolds demonstrates 
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that in capitalist society the profit pyramid 
is necessarily based on the back of the 
agricultural worker. 

The major, and pervading contrast is 
between the directions in which Soviet and 
capitalist planning move. In the intro- 
ductory chapter referred to above, Andrew 
Rothstein makes it plain, with a wealth of 
quotation, that to Soviet planning, war is a 
distraction and peace a necessity; whilst 
every ramification of international big busi- 
ness unfolded in the Simple Guide demon- 
strates the case to be far otherwise in the 
capitalist world. 

Many of Reynolds’ facts are familiar 
(though they do not lose their power to 
shock). Of equal importance, however, is 
the figure of the patient British worker, 
victim of Big Business, who may be detected, 
crushed, as it were, between the lines, 
Rothstein’s presentation of the role of his 
Russian counterpart, especially in his 
admirably chosen newspaper quotations, 
throws a sharp light on his situation, and 
whilst the contrast revealed is poignant, it 
is full of hope for us also. 


OASIS OR DESERT ? 


By Tom Agard 


THE OASIS, by Mary MacCarthy. 
Horizon, February, 2s. 6d. 


THE 110TH number of Horizon consists 
of the prize-winning short novel by Mary 
MacCarthy called The Oasis. It is intro- 
duced by Cyril Connolly and the intro- 
duction is revealing. It is a sort of literary 
appendix to the Marshall Plan. ‘“ There is 
something very agreeable,” says Mr. 
Connolly, “in awarding our Horizon prize 
to Mary MacCarthy. She is exactly the 
kind of person whom we set out... to 
attract ... she has written the kind of book 
which Horizon exists to further. So let us 
forget all about The Loved One, which, 
like Candide, made a universal appeal! We 
are back in our own difficult, restricted, 
avant-garde mental climate—like the Neveu 
de Rameau.” 

Although the last sentence is ambiguous 
(like Diderot’s character? Or in Diderot’s 
mental climate?) these claims are clear 
enough; this is a roman philosophique in 
the 18th century manner; it is also difficult, 
restricted, and it is avant-garde. The Oasis 
also, we are told, is a peculiar mixture of 
feminine sensibility with masculine intellec- 
tual grasp, warmth with cold detachment, 
wit with roaring comedy, youthful charm 
with a dash of exhibitionism, tenderness 
“with a drop of spite.” Mr. Connolly 
traces Miss MacCarthy’s spiritual ancestry 
rather surprisingly through Congreve and 
Constant to Elizabeth Bowen, Compton 
Burnett and Virginia Woolf (Cambridge 
period) — “an original, tough-minded, 
ironical word-lover . . . brilliant, adult and 
forward-looking.” There is no Kafka-gloom 
in The Oasis, no sad childhoods, and no 
fatigue. He admits that she is not easy to 
read and “perhaps lacks narrative power 
. .. the writing may at times seem a little 


strained.” However, her cold brilliance in 
describing the “alert political-minded root- 
less urban intelligentsia of New York” 
make up for these slight defects. “But 
what an immense amount to say!” says Mr. 
Connolly admiringly. 

Well, The Oasis is not easy to read—not 
because of any difficulty in following Miss 
MacCarthy’s chilly illumination of the root- 
less intelligentsia, but because it is preten- 
tious, turgid and overwritten, the work of a 
self-conscious being educated above her 
intelligence ; and because it does entirely 
lack “narrative power.” These defects are 
radical. Another defect is that Miss 
MacCarthy’s characters are merely New 
York types. This makes The Oasis a dull 
private joke. 

The book concerns the failure of an ill- 
assorted group of intellectuals to make a 
go of a summer-camp Utopia. It was 
essential for the success of this book that 
the dialogue should be interesting. It is 
not; possibly because it is too close an 
echo of the original thing. 

And is this the writing of a ‘ word- 
lover”? “Tall, red-bearded, gregarious, 
susceptible to a liver complaint, puritanical, 
disputatious, hard-working, monogamous,” 
etc., etc. The adjectives make no pattern— 
they merely pile up like a heap of dead 
stones, burying the object described beneath 
them. There is another and even more 
radical failing in this book: a satirist should 
know his own mind. It may be enough 
for a novelist simply to observe, but a 
satirist must have an intellectual yardstick. 
Think of the lucidity of Voltaire or Diderot 
—a lucidity which was precisely the result 
of their ‘“ tough-mindedness,”’ of their 
(avant-garde) reasoned beliefs. Miss 
MacCarthy says of her summer-vacation 
colonists that ‘‘ though in their hearts they 
hoped for some millennial outcoming of the 
experiment, for the reign of justice and 
happiness, they shrank from a definition of 
the colony which committed them to any 
positive belief.” But is she herself any 
better ? 

This is her greatest weakness, as it is 
Horizon’s. “Ultimately, Utopia would 
fail; that was to be expected. But it might 
survive for many months or for years, if 
the production of a commodity more 
tangible than morality could be undertaken. 
Morality did not keep well; it required 
stable conditions; it was costly; it was 
subject to variations, and the market for it 
was uncertain. Cheese, wine, books, glass, 
furniture—idly Katy’s mind considered the 
possibilities a factory might offer, certain 
that somewhere in this practical realm lay 
the. colony’s true security.” 

This shows a pretty appreciation of 
futility, but the analysis is not followed 
through to its logical conclusion, the mind 
is not tough enough. The Oasis, in fact, is 
a sick-minded writer’s view of a sick world. 
As such, it is not without a certain clinical 
value. The particular stratum of American 
highbrow society she portrays is as feebly 
ineffectual as our own equivalent, and Mr. 
Connolly is doubtless right in claiming that 
Horizon’s readers are back in their own 
restricted mental climate ; but avant-garde— 


what on earth does he mean? A world 
of requiems, elegies, obituaries, a world of 
elegant fearful twitterings in cosy catacombs 
may have its charms, but avant-garde—come 
off it, Mr. C.! A museum curator is not 
an explorer. Horizon is fighting if anything 
a rearguard action. One is reminded of 
Peter Pan’s boys in the Never-Never Land 
who frightened the wolves away by running 
at them backwards. 


MUSICIEN FRANCAIS 


By John Davenport 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY, by Rollo Myers. 
Dent, 7s. 6d. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, musical 
criticism in this country is lamentably bad. 
It is surprising, therefore, and as delightful 
as it is surprising, that four first-rate books 
by English authors on musical subjects 
should have appeared within the last few 
months. Mr. Winston Dean’s Bizet, in 
Dent’s Master Musician series (7s. 6d.), is 
definitely the best biography of the 
composer in any language; Mr. Peter 
Latham’s Brahms in the same series is quite 
admirable—it is impossible to imagine the 
job better done. Excessive adulation has 
blinded us to Brahms’ very real merits. 
Mr. Latham puts the music in a proper 
perspective. 

Then there is Mr. Rollo Myers’ Satie in 
Denis Dobson’s Contemporary Composers 
series (8s. 6d.)—an exceedingly good book 
from the musical point of view and a fas- 
cinating survey of the artistic life of the 
period. All these have been widely and 
deservedly praised ; and now comes another 
first-rate piece of work—again by Mr. 
Myers. It is about Debussy, and is pub- 
lished in Duckworth’s Great Lives series 
(4s. 6d.). It is not easy to write about 
Debussy, as it is about Fauré, for instance. 
The problems raised are complicated and 
subtle. Yet in just over a hundred pages 
Mr. Myers contrives to say all that need be 
said. The book is a “ miracle of compres- 
sion,” as they say, and could only have 
been achieved by a writer who was com- 
pletely master of his subject. His narrative 
of the life—uneventful, like most composers’ 
lives—is sympathetic but well this side of 
idolatry, and his account of the growth of 
Debussy’s highly individual style is the 
clearest I have ever read. As all books on 
Debussy must, this one owes much to Leon 
Vallas’ great work; but Mr. Myers’ judg- 
ments are very much his own. At last, a 
critic who gives the marvellous later works 
their due! Everyone interested in Debussy 
should read this book. If you know little 
or nothing about him you couldn’t do better 
than take Mr. Myers as a guide ; and if you 
know a lot about the sv.bject you will find 
your ideas given a clearer shape and 
definition. 

Lest this should seem mere encomiastic 
cackle, I will let Mr. Myers speak for him- 
self. After discussing Debussy’s accom- 
plishment, which was in an effortless sort 
of way to revolutionise the language of 
music and extend its frontiers to a hitherto 
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unimaginable degree, he says: “Perhaps 
his greatest contribution was to break down 
once and for all the tyranny of the major 
and minor scale which had weighed so 
heavily on Western music for centuries, 
By the introduction of modal harmonies 
and other than purely diatonic scales he 
opened the door to new harmonic develop- 
ments ; henceforward the dissonance could 
reign in its own right without always having, 
as hitherto, to be thought of in relation to 
a consonance.” Could anything be more 
clearly said? And here are the final 
sentences of this excellent book :— 

‘““ By nature he was a hedonist, and one of 
his great wishes was that he restore to 
music her privilege of existing to give 
pleasure. The means he used were classic ; 
clarity, balance, - precision, proportion, 
avoidance of rhetoric and emphasis for their 
own sakes were the cardinal principles 
underlying his art; and he was able to 
accept unreservedly Verlaine’s immortal 
advice to ‘Tordre le cou a leloquence’ 
(take rhetoric and wring its neck) which he 
did, triumphantly, in Pelléas. But he 
accepted the sovereignty of the senses, and 
brought back to fin-de-siécle French—and 
indeed European—music something of the 
sweetness and the grace and the untram- 
melled joie de vivre of the old pagan and 
Mediterranean civilisations of the past. 
Midway between reason and instinct his 
music opens up for us a world of airy 


spiritual and sensuous delectation, yet a 
world from which the intellect is never 
banished — not manifested in tedious, 


formalistic operations, but rather in an 
unerring sense of proportion and feeling 
for the subtler shades of human sensibility. 
Such was the contribution to the humanism 
of our Western Civilisation of Claude 
Debussy, musicicn francais.” 


CINEMA 


FILM NOTES 


By Michael Clarke 


IS THERE a place, in a periodical of this 
kind, for review or mention of most of the 
current films ? The hope was offered in this 
column last month of such notices, but the 
latest batch of films does not seem to merit 
detailed discussion. The reviewers of the 
national dailies have the unenviable task of 
examining perforce every film they see, and 
from their opinions Our Time readers no 
doubt form their own judgments. The task 
of this column, it seems to me, is to single 
out those films which make a clear con- 
tribution to the ever-developing medium of 
cinema; but from the mediocre—and the 
majority of films will always be mediocre— 
the lessons to be learned are often negative, 
and have been discussed often enough here 
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and elsewhere. Besides, as I shall show 
below, it is not always the new films which 
are the moulds of thought and guides to 
action in the minds of film-makers and film- 
goers. 

This is especially brought home by the 
showing of Griffith’s Intolerance at Hamp- 
stead’s Everyman Theatre. The film has not 
been publicly exhibited in Britain for 
thirty-two years, and now forms London’s 
most important screen event. The copy is 
owned by the National Film Library, and is 
available for film societies. The problem of 
running a silent film on a_sound-speed 
projector, which adds 50 per cent. to the 
speed of all movement, was dealt with by 
attempting to run the machines slow; while 
musical accompaniment was specially con- 
trived for the occasion, forming a tour de 
force of disc playing on twin turntables. 
Griffith’s original music for the film is 
apparently not available. 

Even with this necessarily imperfect 
performance, Intolerance was a shattering 
experience. A humiliating one for those 
who make films, too, for so little in the 
film dated, and the cutting and speed of 
action were obviously as effective in the 
work of Griffith in 1916 as they ever are 
today. This, coupled with the ambitious 
moral purpose of the film, made one wonder 


whether the last three decades have been 
years of ascent or of decline. 

The title states the theme of the film, 
and intolerance is shown in four different 
episodes, woven one into another; these 
are the fall of Babylon to Cyrus, the 
massacre of the innocents, the Christ story, 
and a modern setting in which the reformers 
of the ruling class defile and almost ruin 
with their ruthless “ morality” a criminal 
family who in fact are simply economic 
outcasts. The four tales deal in fact with 
the religious, social, political and economic 


conflicts which reflect a changing class 
struggle. At all times since the decay of 
primitive communism there have been 


oppressed classes; and in the ruling class 
the need to dominate rules out the possi- 
bility of sympathy and human feeling. An 
immense compassion must have moved the 
man who could make Jntolerance ; but true 
compassion is capable of hatred, and the 
targets here are the pharisees of all ages, 
the rulers sure of their own virtue, enslaved 
to false moral systems that reflect their 
power, ready to spread rapine and slaughter 
that they may be justified in their own eyes. 
But Griffith does not merely condemn; he 
shows why he condemns, and his reason 
forms the leit-motiv of the film. At the 
start of the first reel, Whitman’s lines, “ Out 
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of the cradle, endlessly rocking,” appear, 
followed by the most powerful single shot 
I can recall—the Mother, lit by a shaft of 
light, rocking her child, and watched by 
the three Fates from the shadows. This 
simple and innocent scene is time, child- 
hood, motherhood, the endlessness of the 
human line, the negation of intolerance and 
the symbol of all that mattered to Griffith. 
It is the golden thread running through the 
film, linking different episodes, and always 
giving them point, depth and tragic horror. 
Without this, the constant reminder of man’s 
simplicity, Intolerance would be a differént 
film; and this one recurrent scene is its 
supreme justification. 


Though most critics and film workers 
admit the greatness of Intolerance—and it 
must be one of the very few enduring works 
of screen art—little has been said of the 
innumerable developments of technique that 
spring from it. Seymour Stern, in his paper 
on the film, gives a formidable list of 
cinematic devices first used or standardised 
here. The techniques of handling large 
crowds, and much of the business of set 
routine, apparently were taken over 
complete from Griffith’s experience in 
Intolerance, becoming standard Hollywood 
practice. 


One of the difficult problems of film- 
making, which Intolerance especially calls 
to mind, is the réle of the director in this 
complex medium. Of the few great films 
ever made, each clearly bears the stamp of 
an individual mind, just as a sonata or a 
painting bears it ; yet the process of making 
a film is complicated and essentially co- 
operative. Hence the breadth of character 
needed in a director is immense; for not 
only must he have the clear and novel con- 
ception of his theme necessary to any artist, 
but he must be able to interpret his con- 
ception effectively to perhaps hundreds of 
people—actors, art directors, musicians, 
photographers and so on, and marshal ali 
their activities in the single whole that can 
only be fully realised in his own mind. 
Further, with such an army of assistants, 
useful and not so useful criticism is sure to 
be offered; the director must be able to 
encourage this, without becoming the slave 
of his subordinates. 


Perhaps the dimensions of the work rule 
out the chance of there ever being many 
directors with greatness of concept and the 
power to cope. They must have, too, the 
power to fight the elements of their teams 
who want to-alter the first idea for commer- 
cial reasons, and emasculate the film for 
the sake of a hypothetical box-office return. 
Nowadays, the box-office influence tends to 
discourage the making of films like 
Intolerance by men like Griffith, and it is 
difficult to see how, with cinema organised 
by private enterprise for profit, such work 
can be tackled. This is why there are few 
directors, people of the calibre of Carol 
Reed, who rise above the hostility of an 
economic system. Griffith, before the first 
showing of Intolerance, said: “In my new 
film, I have tried to tell the truth.” How 
many directors today could say as much ? 
To how many would the notion even occur ? 


RADIO ROUND-UP 


By James Page 


FROM THE casual way in which many 
programmes are fitted to their radio medium 
it would be easy to infer that broadcasting 
is no more than the transmission of the 
“sound” of a play or music-hall act being 
performed. That an uninformed public do 
sometimes think this is apparent from the 
number of listeners who ask if they might 
be present in the audience of a broadcast 
play. This is an understandable error for 
those who have no particular concern with 
radio other than as a background form of 
entertainment, but that some such illusion 
should linger in the minds of script-writers 
and the like, and furthermore, should allow 
B.B.C. producers and heads of departments 
to continue to broadcast such ill-fitted work, 
is truly an indictment of the progress so 
far made in broadcast art. 

Technical developments in radio generally 
follow much the same pattern as social 
developments. Originally radio was, like 
the gramophone, purely reproductive. 
Technological improvements such as the 
introduction of more than one microphone 
and increased control over acoustics made 
it possible to “create” with radio. The 
desire to use the new techniques thus dis- 
covered, reacted back and called for greater 
degrees of control and flexibility and so a 
new art form was developed. The full 
exploitation of this transient form is a 
necessary step in the progress towards a 
higher form—television. 

Broadcasting at present, apart from its 
reproductive function as a disseminator of 
news and propaganda, should be bent 
towards the full use of its capabilities and 
towards the determination of new ones. 
Whilst economic factors restrict the full use 
of television, radio should be exploited to 
such a pitch that the introduction of vision 
becomes an urgent necessity. Failure to do 
this means a stunted growth for radio and 
ultimately television will suffer accordingly. 
But how rarely we hear any programme 
that seems to be straining its vehicle to 
bursting point. How unusual it is to hear 
a play that makes the most of radio’s 
faculties for quick cutting, for complex 
montage work or even for that non- 
dimensional intimacy that makes “soliloquy” 
one of radio’s strongest suits. 

Looking at radio in this perspective, it is 
perhaps worthwhile to consider just what 
methods are used in broadcasting to 
“create” rather than to reproduce. Many 
scripts, as written, could as well be per- 
formed on the telephone as on the air! 
It is often the fate of experienced producers 
to have to try and make them radio-genic 
after they have reached the studio. 


First and most obviously, incidental music 
and sound effects are available to suggest 
moods and environments or to heighten 
dramatic tension and _ provide relief. 
Splendid use of both means was made by 
Gordon Crier in his two “Things ”»—The 
Ant Who Didn't Like Work and Too Much 
of a Good Thing, broadcast early in 
February. In the first of these, one of the 
most delightful and ingenious sound effects 
ever used suggested the Queen Ant laying 
eggs. It was in itself extremely funny (the 
Itma tradition) and fitted well with the 
lightly farcical mood of the whole pro- 
gramme. One lesson to be learned from 
these two broadcasts was the importance of 
specially written music. In each case the 
words and music formed as much a whole 
entity as in an opera. 

Music and effects, however, are “ extras.” 
Modern radio equipment also introduces 
controls over fundamental properties of 
sound. These are: volume or intensity 
(that is “level” on the loudspeaker quite 
independent of the amount of noise made 
by the sound source), perspective (that is 
apparent distance ‘or position of the source) 
and acoustic (that is apparent “ environ- 
ment” of the source). With these factors 
readily variable in any combination there 
is an infinite variety of effects that can be 
obtained. For example, cutting from scene 
to scene can be effected with as great an 
ease and rapidity as it can in film. Dis- 
tortion of various kinds can make fantasy 
an idiom very suitable to radio. The speed 
and depth of cross-fades and of fades for 
entries and exits can effect “pace” to a 
remarkable degree. 

To the dramatist then, there are the 
normal devices of speech that apply equally 
to theatrical writing, and in addition the 
opportunity of placing emphasis and obtain- 
ing dramatic conflict over a far wider range 
than can be obtained by position and move- 
ment confined to the physical dimensions of 
a_ stage. By simple variations of the 
acoustic properties mentioned above, 
extreme transitions of place, time and mood 
can be obtained quickly and effectively. 

One of the finest examples of such a 
transition (and also one of the simplest) 
occurred in the first of the Brief Moralities 
by Giacomo Leopardi adapted for radio by 
Henry Reed. The mechanical requirement 
was a shift in interest from a description 
of Leopardi’s life and work given by Henry 
Reed to the scene in the mortuary of a 
Dr. Ruysch where his embalmed mummies 
were singing a Chorus of the Dead. Reed 
used the tolling of a bell to form a bridge 
over the cross-fade, and the resultant 
sequence was as follows. 

The talk ended with Reed quoting the 
lovely Italian words of the Chorus. Very 
quietly a bell (in an open-air acoustic and 
distant perspective) began to toll. It in- 
creased in volume (still in the same acoustic 
and perspective) as Reed’s voice began to 
fade. This fade represented a reduction in 
importance—his voice faded but did not, 
itself, change. As it reached inaudibility 
the singing of the Chorus (in the acoustic 
of the mortuary, but in a perspective that 
suggested that the listener was next door to 
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it) began at a low level and increased in 
volume until in turn the bell was faded 
below it and it was left on its own at a 
fairly normal level. And then, over the top 
of it (in a close perspective), the voice of 
Dr. Ruysch in his own room next to the 
mortuary broke in, and the listener moved 
with him through the door to join the 
mummies. This latter effect was achieved 
simply with the sound of a door opening 
and a sudden increase in the volume of the 
Chorus. The conversation between Dr. 
Ruysch and his mummies then began and 
continued in a normal way but still with 
the “echo-y” acoustic of a mortuary. 

There are valuable lessons in_ this 
sequence for the would-be script writer. I 
hope it will some time be possible to hear a 
repeat. 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


By Richard Carline 


THE FORMAL reopening of the Tate 
Gallery was eagerly looked forward to, but 
proved something like going to a wedding 
reception without champagne. The new 
galleries are mainly those that have always 
been given up to Turner and the Sargent 
portraits, taking our minds back to before 
the war. It must seem to many visitors, 
seeing these endless rows of Turners and 
Sargents one after the other, that the best 
way to kill any natural enthusiasm for these 
two masters would be to pay a visit to the 
Tate. Turner is one of the greatest British 
Masters, particularly in his impressionist 
period, but the way the pictures are 
arranged, simply duplicating one another, is 
scarcely conducive to any serious study of 
his work. It seems 2 great pity that some 
of these works cannot be lent to provincial 
galleries, where few people have any chance 
of seeing a Turner. 

The sculpture, which includes Rodin, 
Henry Moore and Epstein, is splendidly 
arranged in the great central hall. For the 
first time, sculpture at the Tate is treated 
seriously and not merely as a form of 
decoration for the passages. There is also 
the modern British wing, where it is a treat 
to see once more Stanley Spencer’s “‘ Christ 
carrying the Cross” and “The Apple- 
gatherers,” which deserve a place among the 
Old Masters. 

It was heartening to hear from Sir 
Stafford Cripps, at the Tate opening cere- 
mony, of the huge increase in the number 
of visitors to the Tate Gallery since the war. 
The time is arriving when we must try to 
get a national Museum of Modern Art, 
like in New York and Paris, entirely given 
up to contemporary art. 
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The members of the Borough 
Group, who are holding their 
third annual exhibition at the 


Arcade Gallery, show courage and 
persistence. I missed their pre- 
vious exhibitions. There seemed 
to be something wearisome about 
a new group. One’s mind went 
back to the “Seven and Five” and 
the Friday Club and other small, 
short-lived splinter groups. The 
manifestoes, which the group has 
issued from time to time about 
their aims, were not encouraging. 
They speak of satisfying “the 
inner need which craves for the 
unfathomable.” They seek “ per- 
petual exploration” and “persistent 
adventure” as opposed to 
“repetition.” We are informed in 
the foreword to the catalogue, 
“identical objects no longer yield 
the same experience. Our aware- 
ness is both of sensation and 
direction.” 

All this jargon is very naive and 
rather old-fashioned. Furthermore, 
one can usually count on an 
artist’s work conveying the exact 
opposite impression from every- 
thing he has proclaimed in 
advance. We must not therefore 
be too surprised that the one 
outstanding impression this exhibi- 
tion gives is one of continuous repetition. 

But there one’s criticism stops. If the 
visitor can detach any of the pictures, 
figuratively speaking, for example the David 
Bombergs or Cliff Holdens, he will find a 
freshness, sincerity and vigour—dqualities 
that are too often missing from tasteful, 
self-conscious, deferential contemporary art. 

There are three notable one-man shows—- 
that of the twenty-two oils and water- 
colcurs by Raoul Dufy at the Hanover 
Gallery, the memorial exhibition, ““ Homage 
to Frances Hodgkin,” at the London Gallery, 
and the Ivor Hitchens at the Leicester. It 
is a little unfair to compare them. So often 
British painters of the modern movement 
give the impression of bold experiment 
along well-worn tracks. But the Dufys! 
What a difference! There is nothing sen- 
sationally new about them. Art in this 
exhibition fits into its age-old pattern. Yet 
a Dufy is unmistakable. There has never 
been anything else just like it, although 
there is no apparent effort to be unusual. 

Frances Hodgkin was one of the remark- 
able figures in British art. Her attachment 
to abstract experiment came to her at a 
time of life when most artists become 
increasingly conservative. Her work is often 
obscure as to her real aim, but one suspects 
that there is often more in her oil and water- 
colour abstract compositions, based on her 


accustomed restrained colours, than the 
mere pastiche of shape and colour. 

THE BRITISH WAY OF LIFE ? 

By Millicent Rose 

SCRAP OF overheard conversation 
remembered from the blitz: “. . . and she 


works night and day for the bombed-out 


Detail from 
National Gallery of Svorts and Pastimes. 


Gimereck by Stubbs, now in the 


cats and dogs.” That section of the British 
public which is more moved by canine than 
by human distress is flocking to Derby 
House, off Oxford Street, there to pay its 
one-and-six for London’s newest peepshow, 
the National Gallery of British Sports and 
Pastimes. 

Derby House is deeply conscious of its 
obligations as a National Gallery, and the 
most splendid room of ithe Georgian 
mansion has been dedicated to Art. This 
is the ballroom, gorgeous with white and 
grey-veined marbles, with chandeliers and 
mirrors and gilding. Here, enshrined in 
glory against a reredos of red brocade, is— 
Constable’s Stratford Mill! This scene of 
country freshness was painted the year 
before The Hay Wain, to which it is similar 
in scale and composition. It can be classed 
as “sporting” because in the foreground 
some village lads are fishing; it has been 
most artfully cleaned and lit, and looks very 
expensive (which no doubt it was) but not 
at all itself. 

Homage having been paid to art, ine 
gallery-goer is free for sport. The fox- 
hunter from cradle to grave ; shooting and 
fishing, cricket and cock-fighting in all their 
aspects; portraits, with genealogies, of 
nearly every notable British horse from the 
Godolphin Arabian to the present day. 

Out of the Horse Show there emerges one 
great artist: George Stubbs. His scenes of 
paddock and race-course are remarkable for 
their cool, luminous harmonies, in dun, 
grey-blue and olive. Alert, lithe jockeys, in 
drab breeches and black or sky-blue silk, 
set off the shining horse who is the hero of 
every picture. And the gawky Molly 


Longlegs, the game little Gimcrack, are 
immortalised, 


The Stubbs room is uniquely interesting. 
Other famous names, such as Hogarth or 
Gainsborough, are represented by juvenilia, 
pot-boilers and doubtful attributions ; the 
Arthur Devises are mostly in poor con- 
dition and are not of his best. There are, 
however, many enjoyable lesser works, of 
which Hog-hunting, a series with an Indian 
background, is not the least curious. Among 
the delightful primitives, my own favourite 
is the Cricket Match on Richmond Green, 
1852. The prints tend to be sentimental, 
‘for instance Alken’s High-mettled Racer, a 
Horse's Progress in six heart-rending 
episodes. Others are snobbish, like 
Bunbury’s Epping Hunt, in which the artist 
makes fun of~sporting cits, and of three 
chimney sweeps who follow the hounds on 
a borrowed donkey. 

The exhibition is obviously intended as 
propaganda for: what some people like to 
think is the British Way of Life, and its 
captions treat the Way with a reverence 
that often verges on the ridiculous. 
Morland’s Juvenile Navigators, an attractive, 
unpretentious painting of children sailing a 
toy boat, produces the following reflection: 
“The child is indeed father to the man; 
and so long as childhood finds its pleasures 
thus, the breed of English yachtsmen will 
never die out.” 


UNREGIONAL ART 
By Ray Watkinson 


TO WRITE about an exhibition by a 
group of painters associated by some 
common aim or feeling is a fairly simple 
matter. The Manchester Group is expressly 
not of this kind; its association is purely 
regional. Not all its members are natives 
of the Manchester area, but all live and 
work there. One might therefore expect a 
certain regional character, a preoccupation 
with local subject matter, to bind their work 
together within the range of personalities 
necessarily different and necessarily giving 
rise to different approaches to the same 
themes. But there is neither technical nor 
thematic unity in this collection, and it is 
not easy to think of it as a whole except 
in a negative way. The most pointedly 
local work is that of Lowry, the oldest 
member, and of Baskerville, the youngest ; 
and while Lowry long ago worked out his 
own solutions, Baskerville, whose feeling 
for his subject is not unlike, is still young 
enough to show half a dozen undigested 
influences at work. In respect of maturity 
of achievement, the work of Lowry and of 
Theodore Major stands out. There is little 
in common between them but this maturity 
and consistency. Of the two, I prefer 
Lowry, but that is perhaps because he has, 
as no other artist has, absorbed . and 
expressed the visual realities of the indus- 
trial North. His work, as it deserves, is 
becoming more widely known, and has 
more singleness of mind, more unity, than 
most painters achieve. Major’s work is 
broad to the point of brutality, in handling, 
and his colour equally verges on crudity ; 
nevertheless, it is alive and enjoyable ; 
clearly he loves paint. 


She shall 
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Local material is exploitéd in a rather 
unexpected way in two small paintings by 
Ned Owens, who has drawn on Rouault for 
appropriate formule; John Bold’s Haworth 
Parsonage, although slight, has all the 
atmosphere of the place: his small sketch 
of the Dee has the same slightness, the same 
authentic feeling. Other paintings on local 
themes, for example by John Bowes, Ian 
Grant and Richard Weisbrod, are utterly 
lacking in character, either of painter or 
place, and are swamped with adolescent 
mannerism. In one painting by Fairclough, 
Millstone Grit, there is real feeling for the 
unpeopled earth, and he escapes from the 
inhibitions of his other paintings into new, 
expressive colour. 

Much of the work, good and bad, and 
even when dealing with local themes, is 
very derivative and smacks of the Art 


School. The derivative in painting is not, 
of course, to be deplored: few good 
painters derive their ideas from  un- 


adulterated nature, and each builds on the 
collective experience of others. But when 
the derivative element is so strong that the 
innocent spectator is conscious of nothing 
but pastiche, he cannot react with any pro- 
found pleasure. The lover of painting 
looks for two elements: the original vision, 
which moves us; and the references which 
extend and diversify and deepen our 
enjoyment, supplying both emotional and 
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intellectual Gvertones. It is in this negative 
way that this exhibition can be seen as a 
whole, in spite of good individual pieces of 
work—in so far as the references are nearly 
always stronger than the original vision. 
After an afternoon spent, not without 
pleasure, with these paintings, I went out 
into the sunshine wondering if the date was 
in fact 1919. The bomb-damaged buildings 
of Whitechapel reassured me. 


POSTBAG 


Sir, 

IN youR last issue, John Davenport 
quotes Norman Douglas thus: “ When 
people cease to reflect they become 
idealists.” 


A few pages further Mr. Blackman is 
out to kill my “Confessions of a Congress- 
Delegate.” 

To paraphrase his own phrase—he must 
be an ass or an idealist who can misread so 
monstrously. 

Mr. Blackman accuses me of repeating 
“the childish libel that the African and 
other delegates from countries subject to 
Western European nations were the puppets 
of some mysterious tyrant”; he does so by 
quoting a portion of one sentence of mine, 
the full sense of which must plainly convey 
to any attentive reader an entirely different 
meaning. 

When I use the word “ tyrant,” Mr. Black- 
man jumps to the conclusion that I mean a 
Russian. Even a mildly reflective reading 
must make plain that the “tyrant” I had 
in mind was the White Man. 

The full passage reads as follows: 

“ Red-herringed from the search for their 
own solutions by their white teachers,’ the 
polished representatives of the coloured 
races from Asia and Africa, ‘ emancipated,’ 
“educated,” condemned to wear the cos- 
tume (strait-jacket) of the tyrant, proceed 
irrevocably along the road of his errors: 
they call resoundingly for freedom as yet 
from foreign oppression, while only the 
Indian already denounces the oppressor of 
his own kind.” 

The whole sense of this passage un- 
mistakably conveys the meaning that any 
“educated”? man, whether white or black, 
is brought up to think on Western lines 
(Marxism included). Although the “ edu- 
cated”’ black man is the potential heir to 
a neglected and perhaps finer civilisation, he 
inevitably inherits the ways and errors of 
Anglo-American missionary and educational 
zeal (these are my “ tyrants”). The XIXth 
century’s error of mistaking national, or 
tribal for social freedom dominated the 
pronouncements of the coloured delegates at 
Wroclaw. 


Mr. Blackman goés on modelling his 
bogey. For instance he says: “Mr. 
Topolski is one of those who accept, for 
cultural and other reasons, the fashionable 
division of Europe into East and West. 
From his choice of a domicile (also Mr. 
Blackman’s) he has thrown in his lot with 
the West.” 


My corresponding passage surely has a 
different meaning: ‘With the political 
palisades drawn crudely athwart the world- 
encircling cleavage of ideas, their (the 
intellectuals,) position is weakened further. 
The intellectual of the West (more 
strategically than geographically) still holds 
to the humanist ideas of the various liberties 
of man, still by inertia repeating, in the 
midst of the break-up of civilisation, the 
weary platitudes on European values; the 
intellectual of the Eastern denomination 
has subscribed to his militant faith, but, 
born and bred in the XIXth century tradi- 
tion, has not yet emerged from _ the 
embarrassing stage of transition.” 


Mr. Blackman means to destroy and 
destroy he does, but a bogey of his own 
making. His is, of course, a legitimate 
fashion of combat in politics and, knowing 
Mr.. Blackman well, both in his grand and 
his “ off’? manner, I am ready to admire 
him as a_ singularly vigorous political 
heckler, but am rather surprised to find him 
as a critic of Our Time. 


But let us return to the sinister hints at 
myself being an addict of race prejudice. 
These I reiect emphatically and declare that 
my contact with men and women is always 
personal and spontaneous. To prove this 
with finality I may say that I even do not 
fall into the opposite extreme—senti- 
mentalising over any dusky face—but know 
soberly that not every white man is a devil 
and not every black man an angel. 


Yours faithfully, 


FELIKS TOPOLSKI. 
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JOANorF ARC 


starring I N G RI D 


BERGMAN 


A VICTOR FLEMING PRODUCTION 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


CAST OF THOUSANDS 
with JOSE FERRER 
FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN « J. CARROL NAISH » WARD BOND « SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 
HURD HATFIELD « GENE LOCKHART « JOHN EMERY « GEORGE COULOURIS 
JOHN IRELAND and CECIL KELLAWAY 
based upon the stage play ‘Joan of Lorraine’ by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
screen play by MAXWELL ANDERSON ond ANDREW SOLT 
ort direction by RICHARD DAY « director of photography JOSEPH VALENTINE A.S.C. 


Produced by Directed by 


WALTER WANGER + VICTOR FLEMING 


presented by SIERRA PICTURES, Inc, © released by RKO RADIO PICTURES 
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